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WAKING DREAMS. 



THE FOUR GREYS, 



OR. 



TMYELima ADVENTURES IN IRELAND. 

*' Saddle white Suirey for the field to-morrow." 

" I ALWAYS sed it — always!" — exclaimed 
Darby Flanagan^ as with folded arms he con- 
templated the wreck of a superb travelling car- 
riage^ which lay shivered to pieces at the bottom 
of a tremendous hill in one of the midland coun- 
ties of Ireland. " What did you always say ? 
you mad rascal," enquired Sir Henry Stavely, 
the owner of the luckless eqidpage in question, 
as, with a mixture of sorrow and anger, he also 
contemplated the ruins, and the consequent 
delay of his journey, which was for the im- 
portant purpose of meeting his bride elect, and 
completing a long projected marriage. 

B 



^ THE FOUE 6SETS. 

'^Yeer honor/' replied Darby, taking off 
his caubeen with one hand, and scratching his 
head with the other; "it's what I always sed, 
narra chay built in England, would ever stand 
the four greys — an' yez see it did'nt, yeer 
honor," he added, with a humourous expression 
in the comer of his eye, which made his sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate mischance, extremely 
doubtM. 

" Sir," said Sir Henry's English valet, re- 
spectfuUy advancing to his master's side, « I 
never see such vicious 'orses in all my days — an 
that 'ere wild postboy with the ragged breeches 
whoy Sir one ud tUnk that he wanted to kill us 
English outright — asI'eaxsayth^y often doin this 
'ere country, only heputhis own loife in jeopardy, 
as well afi our'n, gallopng loike maA av&t these 
'orrid roads, and down this 'ere hill — sure it 
was God's mercy us was'nt aU dashed to pieces, 
as well as the carriage." 

"What is to be done now ? — how are w^ to 
proceed on our journey?" said Sir Henry, in a 
despairing and helpless tone to the post-boy ; on 
whose mercy, (as weU as at the bottom of the 
hill,) they were completely thrown ; and whose 
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motiyes for driving in suck a frantic manner, 
seemed, at the best, very suspicious. 

**I dunna, yeer honor," replied Darby, 
'* bairin' we'd git the loan iv a chay here below 
at Jerry Sullivan's — he keeps illigantpostchays, 
an' mighty fine cattle intirely — ^it's not over four 
or five miles by the road, and there's a short cut 
across the counthryll t^e us there in no time — 
I can turn the horses over the walls quite asy — 
thim's illigant leper's,— och bud yea are, my 
jewels in the world ;" he added, £Dndly caress- 
ing the light, active, wiry-looking grey horses, 
which seemingly unconscious of having done so 
much mischief by running away with, and over- 
turning the carriage at the bottom of the hill, 
were quietly grazing by the road side, quite 
careless of the dilemma caused by their outrage- 
ous conduct," 

« To walk four imles across this wHd country?" 
exclaimed Sir Henry, with dismay; "and what is 
to become of my luggage — ^and the carriage — 
but indeed that is scarcely worth moving," he 
added, looking despondingly on all that now re- 
mained of the exquisite tum-outy in which he 
had hoped to transport his lovely bride from a 
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wild castle in the county of Claxe^ to the more 
civilised delights of the English metropolis. 

'' Why thin, yeer honor, here's some iv the 
luggage that's hardly worth the picking up," 
said Darby, carelessly turning over the "debris" 
of a splendid dressing case, which was literally 
ground to powder under the wheels of its fellow- 
sufferer, the luckless carriage. Sir Henry was a 
mild tempered man, or this last stroke would 
have tempted him to bestow more than one, in 
return, on the provoking blackguard with the 
ragged breeches, who seemed, notwithstanding 
the apparent cordiality of his manner, to have 
so little sympathy for the travellers in their mis- 
fortunes. 

" The portmantle," continued Darby, '^an any 
of these curish lookin things as is any way Hght 
to carry, we can sind acrass by some iv the gos- 
soons, in here by, at the cabin — an the trunks, 
an all that lift in the chay, we can lave here wid 
the man iv the house, till yeer honor'll be afiiher 
sindin for thim ; an I'll ingage they'll be jist as 
safe as if they belonged to the Counsheller* 
his-self." 

« O'Connell. 
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I can see a number of ragged children^ but 
I cannot see a house of any description^" said 
Sir Henry^ looking anxiously around, up the 
hill, down the hill, and on every side. 

*'0h yes, yeer honor," cried Darby, *^here 
it is, quite snug, down in the ditch beyant, an 
here's the gossoons that'll carry yer honor's 
things across to Jerry Sulliyan's in no time." 

'^ I cannot see anything but a peat stack co- 
vered with weeds, can you. Homer?" said Sir 
Henry, with a sigh, turning towards his stillmore 
disconsolate valet, who was mourning over the 
destroyed dressing-case. 

However, wonder and lamentation being 
quite useless, and the day rapidly drawing to a 
close, without prospect of shelter for the night, 
or the means of pursuing their journey ; Sir 
Henry, the impatient bridegroom, and Homer, 
the distressed follower, stirred themselves with 
the assistance of the post-boys, and the white- 
headed gossoons, to coUect a few portable arti- 
cles of luggage from out the ruins ; and leaving 
the rest under shelter of a rock by the road side, 
to be taken care of as well as circumstances 
would admit ; which the *' woman of the house." 
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(the man being absent) assured them should be 
kept as "the apple of her eye ;" they set forth 
to cross the country to Jerry Sullivan's, under 
the guidance of Darby Elanaghan, and the four 
" gallant greys," now, to all abearance, very 
peaceably disposed personages. 

Sir H^ny meditated on the impossibility of 
arriving at Shanlinalnrackin castle at the appoint- 
ed time, and on the consequent alarm and dis- 
tress of his beautifdl and beloved Florence, on 
his not appearing, (as in duty bound) hefvirt the 
hour. Homer meditated on robbers, murder- 
ers, whiteboys — ^heard tlie report of a pistol in 
the grunt of every pig j and transformed in ima- 
gination, the plover's call, into the signal whistie 
of some gang of desperadoes, ready to start firom 
behind every rock or wall intersecting the wiid 
tract of country which was stretched before 
them; unsheltered by a single tree, or even 
bush. 

Darby and his coadjutor, a curly headed urchin 
of about twelve years old, rode, or turned the 
horses over sundry dry stone fences, y'clept 
walls in that part of the country ; the light-foot- 
ed, mettlesome little animals, taking bounds of 
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a descriptiDii that appeared perfectly maryeUous 
in the eyes of the two Englishmen, who had no 
idea of the actiyity and trainii!^ of Irish horses, 
(shewing more bone than flesh) in crossing the 
coontry ; horses to whom, (and to their Irish 
riders also,) bridles and saddles are useless in- 
cnmbrances, and who conld follow the hounds 
with &r more ease and satis&ction to themselyes 
andriders totally diyested of ail such troublesome 
paraphematia. But of the spiritand power of these 
indiyidual horses, neither master nor man re- 
quired any more conyindng proof, than the one 
which had been already exhibited at their ex- 
pense in the mormng's exjdoit of the ^^four 
greys ;" therefore they Hstened in rather a sullen 
mood to Darby's hoops and hurras of triumph, 
at ey^y feat of actiyity performed by his hardy 
steeds; although, from the nature of the ground, 
and the quantity of scattered stones, it always 
appeared to be at the peril of his own neck, as 
well as of the horses' knees. 

The four miles across the country, seemed to 
.intend to that which appeared in the eyes of the 
weary Englishmen to amount to dght : at length, 
just as the sun was setting behind the distant 
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hHIs^ a few cabins resembling the one which Sir 
Henry had mistaken for a peat stack covered 
with weeds, appeared in sight — ^presently a clus- 
ter of a few more somewhat more considerable, 
rejoicing in holes stuffed with straw or old hats 
denominated windows, and excrescences on the 
roofs y'clept chimneys ; and finally, appeared 
Jerry Sullivan's Hotel, with a " Post Chay," 
standing under the shelter of an adjoining shed : 
over the house door was inscribed, in capital 
letters, 

" ENTIRTAINMINT FUR MAN AND 

HORS." 

And beneath, in a smaller type, 

" Lycinsid fur Post hors's/' 

Sir Henry groaned in spirit — ^nevertheless he 
was too much interested in the prospect which 
awaited him at the end of his journey, to give 
himself up to despair; accordingly he ordered 
a relay of fresh horses, and the post chaise (such 
as it was) to be made ready with all possible ex- 
pedition. 

"Yes, shure, yeer lordship's honor," cried 
the ready host; "won't your lordship be plazed 
to stip into the room — ^wheel out the post chay 
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« 

direcdy, Bamy, step in my lord — get out iv the 
way^ ye grate lazy baste^ (this last was addressed 
to a large sow that lay across the doorway ,) this 
way, yeer honor. Betty a lanna, dhrive the 
childer an thim hens out iv the room, an dust 
down a chair for his lordship — ^wipe up thim 
slops, hussy — ^this way, my lord." 

Betty, the wife of the landlord, was a pretty 
dark-eyed slattern, with a child on one arm, and 
another hanging on the skirt of her gown; with 
her disengaged hand she took up her apron, and 
wiped, as desired, tihe chair and table — and no 
chair or table ever stood more in need of such 
ceremony ; then curtseying to '' his lordship's 
honor," with a mingled expression between 
shyness and vanity, a sort of consciousness of 
beauty, and a consciousness of dirt on her mind, 
and a doubt as to which might make the strong- 
est impression on the "Gindeman," the hand- 
some slattern having first driven out the scream- 
ing cocki? and hens, made good her retreat, 
dragging away the children, and leaving SirHenry 
in undisturbed possession of an apartment such 
as he had never before entered, and such as he 

B 5 



10 THE FOUR GREYS. 

made a solemn vow never (voluntarily) to enter 
again. 

The evening had set in for rain — ^nevertheless 
our traveller, preferring a wetting to continuing 
to breathe the air of the " best inn*s best room," 
redolent of tobacco smoke and whisky punch, 
sallied forth to superintend, in person, the pre- 
parations for his onward journey. He &und 
Darby and the gossoons extremely busy, dusting 
and brushing up the crazy, worm-eaten vehicle 
in which (&ute de mieux) it was his destiny to 
proceed ; and to his great surprise, instead of the 
^^illigant cattle" which he had been promised, 
he saw that they were preparing to attach to it 
the identical « four greys," from whose previcxus 
misconduct he had already suffered so much. 
On his vehement remonstrance against such a 
proceeding, he was informed by Darby, 

" Och shure, yeer honor, the cattle is all turn- 
ed out on the bog afiher the day's work, an it 
might'nt be plaizin to yeer honor, as ye're in a 
hurry, to wait till sich time as thim's cotched — 
bekase we would'nt know where to look fiir thim 
till the daylight, and thin they'll be afther comin 
in their ownselves, the craturs, to go to the 
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fJoi^h— *«n as to the " greys," why they'll be 
quite (quiet) enuff-Hshure the edffe was taken 
off diem/' he added with a grin, " when they 
knocked yeer honor's English chay all to smi- 
thereens." 

Anger or remonstrance appeared useless — 
the alternative of passing the night in such a 
place, even if his adored Florence had not been 
expecting his arrival, was not to be thought of — 
Sir Henry determined to proceed at all hazards; 
and although it appeared to Homer little less 
than an act of suicide, considering the descrip- 
tion of the carriage, horses, and driver, to com- 
mit his life (along with that of the said Homer) 
to the keeping of Jerry Sullivan's post chay, and 
the " four greys," under the guidance of Darby 
Flanaghan. 

The «un had set, and the moon had risen, ob- 
scured however by a drizzling rain, which threw 
a pleasing (or unpleasing, as the case might be) 
uncertainty over the objects in the turf bog and 
its environs, through which lay their destined 
road — of the real dangers in the shape of black 
chasms, denominated bog drains, and bog-holes 
surrounding them on every side, the forlorn 
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travellers could^ fortunately for their nerves, see 
but little ; since the actual dimness of the pros- 
pect was rendered still more so to them, from 
the very small portion of glass contained in the 
" chay " windows, and the said glass not being 
much whiter or clearer than that of which a 
wine bottle is usually composed. Of imaginary 
perils. Homer at least had his full share ; Sir 
Henry, of course, was too much occupied by the 
anticipated rapturous meeting with his beloved, 
to give a thought to such a sublunary matter, as 
that of being robbed and murdered. 

And yet the fair one need not have been 
offended, or considered her lover as indifferent, 
unkind, or selfish, if at that moment he thought 
little of her, and much of his own bones, of 
which the joints were in the most immment 
danger of being dislocated by every jolt — ^nume- 
rous from the state of the road, and nearly «»- 
bearable from the state of the springs, and also 
from another cause hereafter to be mentioned. 

The shocks were tremendous — ^the carriage 
swayed from side to side, receiving the most 
extraordinary jerks as the horses proceeded with 
a zig-zag movement, resembling the lines which 
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painters draw when they mean to delineate a 
flash of lightning — ^and with nearly as much 
rapidity as a real, (not a painter's) flash. 

They began to descend a very rugged hill— - 
in such a style — ^Horner leaned back — the visions 
of robbers and whiteboys disappeared from his 
eyes to give place to the more probable ezpec- 
tation of another orertum^ still more desperate 
in its consequences, than the last. This time, 
however, his apprehensions were not exactly 
realized; the hill, although steep and rugged, was 
short — ^the '* four greys " cleared it in two boundS) 
and having lodged the carriage against a bank, 
turned sharp from it, and commenced kicking 
with the same degree of activity and celerity, as 
had marked all their former proceedings. 

''Whey, now, be asy, Killall, have done. 
Vixen, won't yez be quite, Terryalt an Peeler — 
och ! yez two could niver agree — ^have done wid 
yez all," remonstrated Darby, quietly dismount- 
ing, and in defiance of threatening heels, begin- 
ning to unyoke. 

'* What is the matter now ?" exclaimed the 
unfortunate bridegroom. "I believe all the 
devils in hell are leagued together in the bodies 
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of these horses^ to prevent my proceeding to- 
night." 

" Och, dont be firickened, yeer honor," said 
Darby, ''shure well git on direcdy." 

" But what is the matter ?" reiterated Sir 
Henry. 

"Widiin nothin. Sir, notiiin at all — ^barrin 
that damned hostler at Jerry Sulhyan's, that's 
always forgetting the poxd." 

*^The pole! — good Heavens! — and have we 
come this fitr, without a pole?" 

" Och, yeer honor, we'll have it in no time-^ 
little Thady here's jist goin to rin fiir it, an 
hell be back afore the bastes have got thdr 
breath — ^rin, Thady, jewel, rin for the bare life — 
make no delay at all — an jist bring me a new 
pipe, an light it, honey — this little crabbed 
rascal Terry's knocked the dudeen out iv my 
mouth— so yez did, agra, wid yeer tricks, an 
sorra bit iv me can find it 'mongthe stones in the 
dark." 

Sir Henry leaned back in the carriage, now 
completely in despair ; and there we must 
leave him, " to chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy," whilst we convey the reader to Shanlin- 
abrackin castle, to see how the fair Florence en- 
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dared tlie protracted absence of her affianced 
husband. 

Shanlinabrackin castle was a magnificent edi- 
fice^ built in the olden time^ in one of the most 
commanding and picturesque sites in the county 
of Clare; the rock on which it was founded^ 
nearly oyerhanging the " Steep Atlantic." This 
proud inheritance had fallen into the possession 
of the beautiM Florence O'Brien, on the death 
of her father^ which had taken place a few 
years before — nature had made her a beauty — 
fortune had made her an heiress, and her guar- 
dian. Sir Phelim O'Driscoll, had but a trouble- 
some time, examining into the various claims of 
her numerous admirers, and determining as to 
who was the fittest to be put ia possession of his 
ward's fair hand, and fair heritage. 

Sir Phelim was a very decided person — he 
never asked Florence her opinion on the sub- 
ject, nor did she intrude it imasked ; but in one 
respect she was as decided as her guardian, and 
that was in declaring that she would not be mar- 
ried until the day when she should be of age. 
That day was now arrived. The previous win- 
ter she had passed in London; where Sir Henry 
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Stavely, a young baronet of immense property, 
was amongst the many competitors for her fit- 

vour. He wrote a statement of his affairs to Sir 

• 

Phelim, and sent in his rent-roll : the prudent 
guardian enquired and looked into everything, 
and then fixed on Sir Henry as the properest 
person to be put in possession of the lady's large 
fortune, because it was evident to the meanest 
capacity that he had quite enough of his own. 

Florence thought — ^whatever she pleased; but 
as we said before, her opinion was not asked, 
and she being then a minor, it was considered 
of no consequence. 

The important day when she completed her 
twenty-first year had dawned; and that same 
day was destined to transfer Florence firom the 
authority of a guardian to that of a husband. 
On that day Sir Henry was to arrive, and the 
wedding was to be celebrated. 

Immense preparations were made : the castle 
was crowded with company; a bishop was to 
perform the ceremony in the state drawing-room 
■^ — ^it was for plebeian folks to go to church to be 
married; the union of so much wealth was to 
be celebrated in a manner out of the common 
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way. The whole was to conclude with a grand 
baQ inside the castle; while outside^ bonfbres 
were prepared, oxen were roasting whole, and 
the male population ready to get very drunk. 

Towards evening, a handsome travelling car- 
riage drove through the park, and was received 
with the most tremendous shouts of applause by 
the tenantry; a very handsome, dark-complex- 
ioned, soldier-like young man, cap in hand, oad 
with a smiling countenance, returned their joy- 
ous salutations. He alighted at the castle gate, 
and hastily extricating himself from the congra- 
tulating crowd, flew up stairs to the principal 
reception room, where the blushing and trem- 
bling bride stood, supported by two blooming 
bridemaids. 

" Dear Henry ! " she murmured, as he pas- 
donately kissed her hand; ''what terrors I have 
endured ! — ^but I see you here at last, and my 
heart is at ease." 

" I am here at last, and all is well, my own, 
own Florence," he returned ; " and we will ne- 
ver part more. You cannot guess how I have 
earned you, love," he added, witii an expressive 
smile, and in a very low whisper. 
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Florence presented her " beloved Henry" to 
the bowing Sir Phelim O'Driscoll — the ceremony 
was performed — the vow, " I Henry, take thee 
Florence," and, "I Florence, take thee Henry," 
was mutually plighted. 

The feast went on, the ball went on, the bon- 
fires biassed, the men got drunk; — all was con- 
ducted in the true spirit of an Irish wedding, 
and as was worthy of so beautiftd and so wealthy 
an heiress. 

Meanwhile, travelling carriage, servants, horses, 
outriders, all covered with white and silver fe- 
vours, appeared in due form at the castle door. 
The bride, having taken leave of her Mends, 
was handed in-— the bridegrocnn placed himself 
at her side — the lady's-maids were in the rumn 
ble-seat behind — all was right and ready to 
start ; when a ra^ed fellow, caubeen in hand, 
and mounted on a dusty, jaded-looking ^' grey 
horse," came galloping fiiriously up the ap^ 
proach ; and waving his hat and hu2zaing, hauled 
up his tired steed at the carriage window. 

" Hurra ! hurra ! long life to yez both — long 
life to the noble Captain 0*Brien an his beetuti- 
ful lady ! Noble captain, shure yez won't for- 
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git Darby Flanagan, that did yeer job for yez 
nately — och! sliiire didn't I lave the English 
gintleman, and his man to boot, at Cockshout 
this morning, lying there beyant in a bog drain, 
fomint the ould haunted house ; an Jerry Sulli- 
van's ould chay in smithereens, as well as the 
new English carriage afore — an thimselves up to 
the neck in bog wather — an here I am, sint on 
for helpy captain jewel ! Hurra ! hurra! — long 
Hfe to the noble Captain O'Brien and his darlint 
lady!" 

" Darby, my man," said Henry O^Brien, the 
cousin-german, and now husband to the lovely 
heiress ; " Darby, my hero," he continued, cor- 
dially shaking hands with our friend Sir Henry 
Stavely's mad driver — ^^ Henry O'Brien can ne- 
ver forget the services you have performed; you 
shall be rewarded far beyond your expectations, 
and your ^'four greys" shall never draw a hired 
carriage again — ^but your reward cannot equal 
my gratitude. You may now go and release 
your prisoners from the bog drain ; they cannot 
harm us more ; — then follow us to O'Brien 
House, where my Florence shall thank you 
herself." 



HELP AND HOLD; 

OR, 

THE HUNTING OP THE BRUCE. 
9n Tintitnt ISaiWit. 

Thb Bruce hee would a hunting goe. 

On the Pentland hills soe fair ; 
And hee was aware of a lily-white doe 

Arousing her from her lair. 

From her lair sprang up that lily-white doe, 

And fled o'er the hills awaye ; 
" Now sUp the dogs, and lette them goe," 

King Robert hee 'gan to saye. 

" That milk-white doe, she must be mine 

Ere the sun sets inne the sea ; 
'Twould bee shame once more that game to tyne 

Wee have hunted for long days three. . 
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'^ For three long days wee liare sped the chase^ 
Witli hoTinds both staunch and good^ 

Yet the best are exhausted inne the race^ 
Without tasting the quarry's blood. 

" It were shame to lette such a creature foil 

The Bruce aad his nobles aU ; 
To have wearied our steeds, and wasted the toil 

Of our dogs both great and small. 

" My hounds they are fleet, my hounds they are 
good. 

Well bred, and well tried inne the chase. 
But if any have dogs of a better blood. 

Bring them forward to win this race. 

" Are there none of my lords and liegemen here 
Who have hounds more trusty and bold. 

To follow the track of this rebel deer. 
And lay on ere the scent be cold ? 

'^ A boon, a boon, lords and gentles true ! 

My kingly pronuse I bind. 
To him who can bring either brach or sleugh 

To nm down that snow-white hind." 
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Then the nobles all doubtingly look'd around^ 
None ventured to saye or to sweare 

That he owned a more gallant or better bredhoimd 
Than the King's — to hunt the deer. 

No man stood there, who would venture to saye 
" My Liege, your dogs axe too slow, — 

We have better hounds on the scent to laye 
And run down that lily-white doe.'* 

No man ventur'd to saye a word soe bold, 
Save the gallant Sir William St. Clair, 

And hee wager'd his good dogs Help and Hold, 
To run down that hind soe fair. 






A boon, a boon, then, my liege," hee cried; 
If a boon you wiU grant to mee; 
My hounds they are stauneh,my hoiuids are good 
Through forest, and over lea. 

" Oh grant mee my bo(m, mine own liege lord. 
Oh grant mee my suit soe bold. 

And I pledge my head, and my knightly word. 
On my good dogs Help and Hold. 
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With Saint Katherine'said^ and our Ladye's grace 

I have neither lette nor fear 
But my gallant hounds ivill be first in the chase 

To pull down this rebel deer.*' 

" Speak out thy boon,'* Kiog Robert hee cried, 

" St. Chdr soe gallant and trewe; 
If the wager is won, whatever betide. 

That boon I will grant to you. 

" For whether it should bee casde or land, 

Or forest, or upland lea. 
Or these Pentland hitls, on which wee stand, 

I freely will grant them to thee. 

« But — if thy two hounds so staunch and bold. 

Should fail in the trial free — 
If Helpphouldbelate — ^andlette goe shotjd Hold, 

Then thy Jiead is forfeit to mee." 

Sir Waiiam of RosUne knelt on the ground. 
Low before the Eling kneeled hee. 

And holding the leash of each gallant hound, 
lie spoke out, thus bold and free : 
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*' I ask not for castles^ I ask not for lands^ 

But I ask for thy daughter fair. 
To bee joined by the church inne holy bands 

To mee. Sir William St. Clair. 

" To mee, the knight of Kosline vale, 
Grant the hand of thy daughter fair ; 

Or the forfeit to bee — ^if my dogs should fidl — 
The head of the bold St. Clair.** 

Now dark, dark, grew the Bruce*s frown. 

And dark red grew his cheek ; 
** Sir knight, thou art over bold to own 

The love thy words bespeake. 

" For the daughter of thy king to ask — 
Inne good soothe the suit is bold — 

And to pledge thy head on such a task ! ! ! — 
Now look to thy ' Help and Hold." 

" If thy Help and Hold should fail thee now, 

Hope not for pardon or grace ; 
But bare thy neck to the headsman's blow. 

Should thy dogs not win the chase. 
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'^ Should thy hounds not kill the deer before 
She can cross the wide March Bum^ 

My daughter Kate may thy loss deplore^ 
For to her thou shalt never return." 

Then St. Clair hee mounted his berry brown steed^ 

And his hunting horn did blow; 
'^ Now the blessed Saint Katheriae bee my speedy 

Or my head it will surely goe. 

** Now the blessed Saint Katherine bee my speed, 

Of my love the patron saint; 
If she deign to help me, at this my need. 

My courage it should not faint. 

'* Now holy Saint Katherine bee my guard. 
And lette not the scent grow cold; 

I trust all to thee, to thy watch and ward. 
And my good dogs Help and Hold. 

" If they wia the chase, by thy kindly aid, 
A fair ChapeUe to thee I'll build; 

And the first foundation stone shaU be laid 
On the spot where the deer is killed. 

c 
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'' To diee idU I bialda Cbqpdfe fiar. 

If I irm my suit aoe bold; 
With statoes there, JH in scaJ^Core laie. 

Of my good iogi Help and Hold." 



Then hee dipped the hoonds and kite them goey 

The hounds soe fiee and bold; 
And they piroy'dlheinsdTesneithershoknorfihrfr^ 

Nor did the scent giow coIcL 

But the hind, she was light of foot and free. 
If the dogs were stronge and bold; 

And a wearye diase, over hill and lea. 
She led both Help and Hold. 

St. Clair hee rode, and che^r'd ^m^on, T 

Hee rode atte h^ utniost ^peede; 
Till breftdt.md;ey^l^ are- nearly gfanei - .1 

And fidling thio g^lb^tt steed. , j ( ^ u[ 

The Pentl^nd lnlk:W#.fta»ta»dbye,. : voi.'j^ ^ 
The fatal bum in view; . -< ^, 

The snow-white doe she s^k^s tQ fiyj. j /^ ' ' 
The weary houndgpoar^i^eV' -jii^^ ( > " 
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The wearyeiibtaidSytiui fidiibg^ iAeed>- 
Can scarcely keep m Tiew; 

His dra^m up flanks now finely bided, 
His gore the spt&rs embme. 



^' Ftd» on, press on, my gaUant hotmds. 

The hind is on ike sliore^^ 
One. moment and she's past the bounds^ 

One moment, and no more. 

^^ One moment more, and all is o*ei. 

She plunges in the ware — 
If once she reach the distant afaoro, 

St. Clair no aid can sav^." 

Hee oast the- bridle ftom h» hand, 
Onearthhishmbsheflui^; • 

'^ If once dbie deer ha;v« te^^tsb^d thelatid, 
My knell may then bee 4^1x19^ 



ji\ 






" Farewell, my trewe ttad iftily low ; 

My memory doe not slight; - * 
I die, to th^ xny trtith4o^^re, 

I die thy &ithfdl ka^ht 

c2 
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" In vain IVe songhte to gain the boon 
Of thy dear hand and harte; 

My deathe must prove to thee full soon 
The fisite that bids us part.'' 






Look up. Sir William! " cried the Bruce, 
What aileth thee lying here? 
When thy gallant hounds are standing loose, 
Bedde the slaughtered deer. 

" What jaileth thee, lying on the ground. 
When thy dogs have Idll'd the doe? 

Arise — ^behold each noble hound. 
With, the quarry lying lowe. 

" In truth, your wager was well nigh lost-^ 

She was swimming in the flood. 
When the right good Hold, before her cross'd 

And dy'd his iangs in her blood. 



; 4^ ^ ^ J 



^^ And on the near bank of the bum. 

To save his master's life. 
The honest Help came up in his turn. 

And helped you to a wife. 
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^^ So 110W9 since it is so much better late 

Than never — ^the deed is done. 
I must fein give to thee my bonnie Kate^ 

Whom I own thou hast feirly won. 

" And those Pentland hills, where now we stand. 

To Kosline's knight shall pass; 
With Logan house, Eamcraig, and Kirkton land. 

As a dower for the royal lass.'* 

« « « « • 

« # # # « 

# ♦ • '■% % ' ' ' 

• # « * ' « 
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At Bosline stands a ChapeUe fair. 

To record this hunting soe bold!; 

With statues adom'd, all in sculpture rare. 

Of the good dogs Help and Hold. 
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" Fiel liasU la muette." 
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^^CoME. Bessie." said Donald Graiham, adr 

•■ ■ ^ ^ , . * 

dressing a small wire-haired terrier, wto, with 

^.' . • ^. • ■ . . f- " ■ -' -^ 

intelligent and sparkling eyes, was gazing in her 

master's fece; " Come, Bessie, come — ^the world 

• ' '. ■ . . • ■ ' " ' 

has deserted me-^^ my hopes have deserted 

.me — and you, Bessie, you also will be compelled 
''V^^ me soon-poor Utde dog^t ^ntt'te 

with a pang to thy Mnd and loving heart, I 
^'^t ^otLlbitii-come away, Se. wffl revisit 
, once more that glen where we have pasised so 

many happy, days— 4iid then — come away, Bes- 

ae, C(»Ae a^^ay-: — — • 

Donald Grahuam 'was the youngest son bi a 

Scotch^ gejitlem^, 6f good* birui,\large 'lalmiy, 

anij small fortune. It was considerea a ' provi- 

'^'^''"^^ Ti^V-^''-' I:"'- ••^^"--■- ^as'^v/- ibiok)d 
sion tor lite tor a younger son, a aay or juDilee 

^to father, mother, brothers and sisters; ^TOen 

' Donald, Dy meads of an inttiientiafn^ 
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recdyedapair of colours inamarcliiiig regiment 

— a Highland regiment^ the foot. He was 

Highland bom^ Highland bred^ and his appear-* 
ance did not disgrace his coiintry^ the gentle 
blood from which he sprung^ or the gallant regi- 
ment into which he was received. It was quar- 
tered in Dublin^ to which city the young aspir* 
ant for mOitary honours proceeded forthwith. 

the Phoenix Park^ that Donald Graham first saw 
. the high-bom and most beauti&l !Lady Augusta 

Dorset. He stood at his post^ in &ont of his 
; regiment^ holding the colours,, ready, to salute 

tha Viceroy, who approached, surroimded by his 

, looking group were mingled, in^ gay con^ion, 
several ladies on horseback; and, pre-eminent 
above all. in her beauty, graceful carriage, and 
equestrian skill, appeared. the only daughter, of 
the Earl of Albany— in all the glgodes of her 




before whose shrine every knee was ready to 

— ^MOW. r ' r 

r Don^d felt the influence, even more deeply 
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^d inore suddenly than others — in his salute> 
lie forgot the representative of majesty, to whom 
ft was supposed to be addressed, and in present- 
ing the colours, beheld only her — ^under that 
earnest gaze, the young beauty felt her cheeks 
glow with an additional lustre, albeit well ac- 
customed to be looked on with admiring eyes ; 
still there was that in the appearance of the 
Highlander which commanded observation to- 
wards himself. 

His fece and figure were of a magnificent 
description^ not to be passed by imnodced. 
Standing fiilly six feet four inches in his flat 
heeled Highland shoes, formed with perfect 
synihifeiry and strength, though fi:om his youth 
still' slight proportion — k face as perfect in its 
moulding — aquiline nose, dark eyes of jewelled 
lustre, a 6h6rt and upward curling lip-r— a lofly, 
quick (almost eager), expression of countenance, 
an expansive bro^, and' jet blaick curls clustering 
around his sun-burnt cheeks. Lady Augusta 
saw him in his picturesque dresis and plumed 
bonnet, as she passed in the slow procession, 
lightly curbing her proud and impatient steed, 
amidst the roll of the drums, the military and 
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spirit-stirrmg ^^ tintunaire** of a royal salute. 
She afterwards remembered that she had seen 
him — when she dosed her ejes at nighty that 
\oScjy beautiftil^ but almost gigantic figure^ dis* 
turbed her dreams. 

What would not Donald have given to haye 
known that he held even so much place in her 
recollection — ^that is, if he had any thing to give 
-^or, alas! he had no earthly possession save 
his heart, and that was hers from the very first 
moment — ^love at first sight is not always a fiible. 

However, an Ensign in a marching regiment, 
living upon his pay, had small chance of gaining 
admission into those exclusive circles ia Dublin, 
where alone Lady Augusta was to be met with. 
He could, undoubtedly, and did somcitimes, see 
her in pubUc — at great charity balls, patronized 
by the Lord Lieutenant, in the park, &c. ; he 
saw her mostly at a distance-r^surely near enough 
for their eyes to meet; but, if they did, she 
blushe4 and turned away. 

This state of things could not last. The impa- 
tient Highlander was determiaed to leave no 
efibrt untried to get- " within the pale," (for 
some years ago there was a pale to be over- 

c 5 
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8tfe]^^^))bi!it fiU- ha eiS)it8 would hair^ bem 
vain^ liad> ttot cfali&ce/ or ratht^r his ^vhi p^B€9@l 
advantages, pteeieiited an unexpected w&]^^ 
vathei a oireuitous, and certainly iK>t ^ r&Sy 
correct path — ^but it was the only one possifafe; 
and the ' young loyer caught at it wilii' such 
l^di^ t^t his motives for so doing were rea^^ 
inkittterpreted«^bttt this mistake was in&^t 
dss^tial ^'hiS' success. 

' " A liidy of the same exclusiire " caste ^ 'to 

<Whi^ '^ daughtei^ of the Eairl of Alhsoijrhe- 

longed*— <wh^ had once been herself a betfn^, 

(that day was long by,) newrtheless stiU jAe- 

^^ed k Ijasie^for admiratioii, and, inthe wmje 

^f ker eNif^ jjiersonal charms, a more decided 

predilection for those advantages in.- ^0&^«, 

^<»eid^^ alw«^ the holders were 'liet of the 

'feftmlrie'g^dier.--' '• ■-' - "■' ■'■■- ■ ■■;"'^ 

*i This ^eJrtioaagte, Lddy Clanf oyston by iaine, 

was stamek^ ihis to^ugiMt^nt ^ppearancfe^ ibb 

you^g BigMamdei^, sts^he hov^ted p^^rtualfy 

arduj&4 ih^ ^rfce^egd piirty in ev^ )^M6 ]pla<<6. 

l^ough aot (iff-tfee'^ diqtt^,"* he weES^-Jfeoo dS^ 

tingtdshed a 6gttfe «nd face io^ %d b^i46tflte5^: 

he blep^^^<Jifelobjd^'<rf iitentiiatt^^aMi^^rva^ 



jioia to ihobt of the hdiea> a^d Is^ibotob of' tjie 
gentlemen also; buty-firom Yeacf difiematjcoids 
^ feelings being generallj by the latter, initif- 
^£scted sconx and mockery^ deponunated 'f 4lie 
.&x>tdt^.giant." . :; 

/ . At length Lady Clanroyvton^ little serapul^ias 
pj ziat9u:e as to £su^/ and haidfeoaied by cuslwi 
a$. to appearances, boldly desired ^e Celofloje). of 

the regiment to bring hifryOung $tandar^- 

beafr^r, who m w^ became and did. so ii^uch 

Qi^dit to the uniform, and introduce him txyiier, 

9S. Ae "wished to patronize him, Ckilonel ' . ■■! ■ ; [ ," 

mth a smile, obeyed : and the emraptuxed Sk>jir 

^Id'Graham beheld himstelf at once, and as iClqr 

the wand of an enchantress^ trsa^sportedwithiii 

the magiq circle. -■•'.. -l-. --Ji 

J Just ^rfirst, this did not. sfltog^iber aiistf'{^..]Dci! 

expectations: he was undoubted^ynearer^to^ .aasid 

^9f JjaAf ApgHSta^> Bprset p&^sft^y, apdr nloi^ at 

^ ^^s^4— but still, no(i?nritJ^^ iiis ine^ig^ 

'^tei^r h^ kn?w, pi .^i^cted. elioggh ^fxtibe 

mcnrals, aj^manner]S of r t^f !w^ld ^i &shl(m*aQd 

its deBi|ftn% vto ^be .awail& tha^t ^m hift j^temil 

attentions must be eiKcdnsiv^y. demoted to. Jul 

avowed ps^oness. Hoiy dj^ his pr^d Higfajagd 
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blood chafe at this (to him) degradatioii ! — how 
he hated the woman who thus made him seem 
to be her slave ! — and how would his soul have 
spurned at the dishonest bondage^ had it not 
been utterly blinded and en^ossed by that all- 
absorbing passion, which, by the force of inter- 
nal indulgence and external difficulties, had now 
amounted very nearly to insanity. 

But, even if he had not been required to pay 
those unceasing public attentions to Lady Clan- 
royston, by which her vanity and fancy were to 
be kept in play, he could scarcely, in common 
prudence (he would not have been prudent could 
he have helped it), have found opportunities of 
approaching Lady Augusta, surrounded as she 
always was by admirers of her own *^ caste,'' and 
under the watchfiil eye of her father* — ^the proud, 
the cold, the stately Earl of Albany. 

Fortunately, however, (or rather unfortun- 
ately,) for the interests of Donald's frantic pas- 
sion, the heat of the month of June, in that year, 
(not a very usual complaint against June weather 
in Ireland,) drove most of the fashionable world 
out of Dublin. 

A large party was arranged to visit the county 
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of Wicklow, and to transport, amidst its wild 
aid romantic mountain scenery, the luxurious 
habits and manners of the metropolis. A month 
was to be devoted to this excursion ; and Lady 
Clanroyston had sufficient interest with the Col- 
onel of the — Highlanders to procure leave of 
absence for Donald during that period, and to 
bring hun with her in the character of '' cava- 
. Uere servente," an arrangement wHch excited 
no smaU degree of mdignation amongst those 
scions of the aristocracy who formed the escort 
of the other ladies, and who cast many a glance 
of apparent contempt, and real envy, on this 
splendid innovation within the pale of the ex- 
dusives. 

Their contempt was assumed — ^but that which 
Donald felt for himself was real — ^he scorned, 
he abhorred himself far more than they could 
imagine, who felt no shame, saw no disgrace in 
any moral depravity whatever, although they 
considered that fanciful degradation springing 
iiom poverty and obscurity as indehble. 

Two circumstances occurred, during the first 
week's duration of this rural party, composed 
■of such anti-rural materials, producing a most 
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^fiseniial alteration in the posture of affairs* 
Lady Clanrcqrston caught a violent cold^ wiudi 
ocmfined her almost wholly to the hotels and 
rendered her unable to join in the walking or 
riding (donkey) excursions amongst the moun- 
tainS) in which the rest were engaged every 
day — ^and the Earl of Albany was suddenly 
called to London on business of importance. 

Who was there now to prevent — ^who should 
dare to prevent Donald's approach to Lady 
Augusta ? If she smiled^ what to him were thip 
dark looks and &owns of her puny aristocratic 
admirers — any two of whom the young moun- 
taineer knew he could have annihilated by a 
siogle blow. Of this they were tolerably con- 
scious^ and^ therefore^ were obliged to content 
themselves with looking stately and languisbdng) 
and seeming . to think the weather too warm for 
any acdve exertion beyond the support of their 
own exquisite persons — ^thus leaving to the en- 
raptured Donald (because they could not h^lpit) 
the sole charge of the beautiful Augusta — some* 
times to lead her donkey over difBcult passes 
(Hibemice abadstep)j and not unfroiq^ntly the 
maddening delight of carrying her. ov6e rocks and 
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Unrents and jdaces^ ''where mortal £9ot hath 
tie%r^ or. rarely been/' and wheace no quadruped 
. woidd T^iture to set a Aoo^-*although there was 
tme four-le^ed creature^ whose little jMitos were 
in constant attendance. 

Whoever ttey went, poor little Bessie was 
idways of the party. This Donald allowed, since 
her activity aad playful gambols appeared to 
amnse Lady Angusta, and the notice which the 
dog excited sometimes served to fill up ralhesr 
emharassing breaks in their conrersation. 

At length the peregrinations of this wandering 
party led th^n to the wild scenery of the valley 
of Glendalough. 

Many were the opinions given, rarious the 
tastes respecting, this ^'gloomy shore,"— some 
declared it to be fiightfol-*-some, on tixe contrary, 
thought it sublime— Lady Augusta was axBongst 
thd latter ; yet, even if she had not, the place 
biare^^ so strong a resemblance to some of Donald's 
s^tlv^moan^sdns, the favourite haimts of his boy- 
hood, that it could not have failed to charm 
him. 

The st^ of the xmhappT^fanaide Saint Kevin, 
aird his fair and simpk hearted victim, wa» re- 
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lated in vnriotts v/sjs, ai^d commented on in all 
i|9^beaiixig0-"-the txue and loTing girl was pitied 
by 8<»me, sneered aJ: by others — those to whom a 
woaMn's lore, or any love, is but a scorn and 
mockery. 

The party were grouped around a spot above 
the lake^ cf^ed by the guides ''the Lady's 
Daunt." — ^possibly this name originated from the 
difficulty which most ladies might find in passing 
beyond it for the purpose of descending into the 
hollow rock overhanging the lake^, from whence 
the ungrateful Saint hurled the unfortunate 
Kathleen. Lady Augusta expressed a wish to 
pass this " daunt," and try the strength of her 
neryes by exploring the way into the cave. 

'' Jf any of the gentlemen," she said, with a 
smile, ''will assist the guides to pilot me over 
thisiawfiil? verge*" * 

rDgnajld maliciously held back for a moment 
to enjoy the c9|i|usion of his idvala^ not on^^ of 
whom, he k^w (^^4 August k;aew), w;ould 
have venty^Qd their precious persons beyopd the 
" daunt." 

The impetuous Higljilajader, hardy ^, active, 
mountain bred-<-with^ the §itrength. of hisi najtive 
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air bracing every fiinew^ its keexmeM flf»»liing 
from his eye^ its freshness glowing on his cheek, 
was well aware that he must be the escort whom 
Lady Augusta expected when she made such a 
proposal ; he curbed his impatience^ whilst the 
other ladies^ crowding around^ sought to dissuade 
their fair companion from such a perilous entdr- 
prise ; and the gentlemen^ trying to smile^ as- 
stired her it would be "qtiite impossible for any 
lady to succeed in such an undertaking — ^that 
none but peasants/' &c. 

Lady Augusta listened to all this for some 
little time in smiling silence — then, suddenly 
breaking from those who endeavoured to detain 
her, she sprung on the boundary, calling out:— 

^Farewell, ;good, carefrd friends; since none 
hav^ the courage or gallantry to a^ist me, I 
must only commit myself to the care of the 
guides — they, at least, will not object to taking 
charge of me in this desperate adventure." 

Donald sprung to her side as she spoke — his 
heart throbbed so violently, that he could scarce* 
ly find utterance to offer his services — ^he trem- 
bled to such a degree, that he seemed, and felt 
at the moment, to have litde more bodily strength 
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ifaaB. the .£ur and ddiicate fiim -^luc^. h^^sid 
undfirtakento sapport-* few mmutea, how^yer, 

V foxd the fiight of the real difficulties of their path^ 
restored to him his natural vigour, since he saw 

. ai once that it would all be required for her 
$alety — and it wai all required; for when she 
hdheld the rocky precipice which she had thus 

, rjiishly undertaken to descend, and the dark st^l 
lake below, she shuddered, hung back, lost her 
^esenoe of mind, and was totally uxiable to aid 
her companion with the assistance which ,h.er 
s^nt, lightness, and activity, generally ajSbrded. 
She lay helpless on that stalwart arm, was presi^ 
WH-esistmg. aud apparently unconsdoTis. to th*t 
tieatiDg hearty and only recovered her breath and 
:^e^g^,. whex^ seated in safety in the rocky cave, 
iHrhich is, a cleft in the, face of tlie precipice ov^- 

, ha^ig^g the lali^e, by a sheer descent of upwanis 
of ninety feet. 
. : The guidesiha4i on ^eing that th^ir assi^^nce 

; was not required, drawn bacfc^butPgw^i had 
•scaBcely. ^ein hi$ loyely coinpsuaion's qolQ»j:.^d 

.<$39uki^ l-el^iimiiig^ when he wa3.fuin^ne4^;i>y 

Jk>v4 calk from above* to re-a^e^, ; and g«re 

% th^^eftt 43ith$ p%rty an asi^anpc^. jrf JJii?,pafetKof 
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lAdy^Augusta^ Dorset) whom he had |}ie feme* 
ritjr of thus imdertaUng to condact. 

How imwflling^y he re-ascended — ^how diiiy 
«nd coWljr, how haughtily (impertineiitly they 
thought) he. answered the numerous enquiries 
touching the wei&ie of the lady, and with what 
tapid and headlong haste, to the manifest dioir 
ger of his own neck, did he return to the vicinity 
i^Ms fiiir chaarge. 

He «tood at the mouth of the cave, and beheld 
Augusta seated on a projection of the rock; on 
her lap she held Donald's little terrier, Bessie, 
whom she was fondly caressing, bending over, 
and talking to, in low whispers, whilst the in- 
telligent little animal, with its bright and speak* 
^ ing eyes, looked es^erly in her &ce as if it comr 
prehended the purport of her words — ^Donald 
"heard them not, but he soMt that which brought 
.conviction to his heart. 

' It was not the circumstance of her caressing 
'the animal- — any lady partial to such creatures 
xni^t fondle a nice little jdayfol dog^ which 
"' Bessie certainly was, some of the other ladies hl4 
' lap-dogs, whom they wei^ perpetually caress- 
ing^-^little useless brutes, Doii3M tlioi%ht^ far 
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iiiferior in attraction to liis terrier — ^but, on his 
appearance^ the sudden rush of blood to cheeks, 
forehead, neck, and hands — ^the confused haste 
with which Augusta pushed her plaything away 
firom her, and the apparent, but evidently as- 
sumed anxiety, with which she seemed intently 
employed in examining if her dress had sustained 
any injury from Bessie's paws, and the look ac- 
companying all this — that look never to be mis* 
taken or forgotten— so involuntarily given— so 
suddenly withdrawn — that look brought con- 
viction to his heart — and the next moment saw 
him at Augusta's feet. 

From that hour there was no longer any re- 
serve between them — although, from having ob- 
viously excited suspicion as to the nature of their 
confidence, they were, in order to avoid the sneers 
of the rest of the party, necessarily obliged to 
use caution in their intercourse, and to abridge 
their conversations, especially as the unwelcome 
recovery of Lady Clanroyston cut off many op- 
portunities for such — ^but, in place of these, how 
many a tender biQet did the unconscious Bessie 
carry from one to the other, tied beneath her 
collar. 
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'^ Confound that long-legged Scotch giant/' 
said Lord George Scamp, to the Hon. Colonel 
Revel ; '* he is always in the way — ^what the 
devil business had Lady Clanroyston to introduce 
her hnio favourites amongst us — 'pon my soul 
I am astonished Lady Augusta can endure his 
forwardness— always by her side— and his cursed 
dog for ever in her arms — 'pon my soul I would 
break his bones if I thought — " 

"Beally/' replied the Colonel, "it would re- 
quire something more than thought to break hh 
bones — and it appears to me, that Lady Clan- 
royston never evinced so rferaferf a taste before — 
he, he, — " added the Colonel, feintly exerting 
himself to accomplish a laugh at his own attempt 
at a pun — 

" He, he," echoed Lord George, yet more 
faintly, biting his lip, settling his stpck, and 
drawing himself up to his fuU height, which at 
its utmost extent, and by dint of stretching, jnight 
amount to about five feet four— he had at one 
time been counted amongst the number of Lady 
Clanroyston's followers. 

'* But may I ask, " continued jDolonel B^yd, 
after a pause, and two or three whifis of his ci^r> 
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^^whAt is this tremendous /ftotr^f wMeli would 
aidble you to break the bones of this gigantic 
moontaineer ? — t wisli to Heaven he was a little 
hwer m rank, though not one hair's breadth iu 
stat^ire-^what a q^lendid recruit for <iie Bluest 
but your athletic thought, Georgo— let us bavo 
il>T-^ur tliooghts are always of such Yalne and 
importance, it wo^d be a pity to bare one lost/^ 

^^ Oh ! nothing of much conseqtience," replied 
Lord George, ^^at least to any one exc^t myself 
and my auditors — ^but just if I bought her bro-^ 
ther Lord PUnt was likely to die, and he is cer- 
tainly eonsmnptive — ^I would (at least I beKeve 
so) maafiry Augusta myself — and then it wouW 
be dervSish unpleasant to haye such an appendag^ 
as tbat feDow to one's femily — besides, if FMnt 
should recoTCr — and he has twice, in spite of the 
Doctors^--why one would be deucedly haom- 
pered- with ; a wifel hamg only £5,00CM-but if 
Flint dies— " ' . 

^ Wliy, Aen> the title, as wdl as tho>e«tate, 
will go to the keirs genial," said: C^ne} 
Serel, '^^aiid Lady Aug&sia Would, all In ^i^ 
time, when old stiffy shall be gathered to^lds 
a2iasist(firi^5 become Couiaite^ of A^ in her 
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own rig^t — htua--*-rather a nice specolaticm, 
George — howeyer/' added the Cdonel, passing 
hlafingerB throiigh lus curls, (slighdy shaded with 
grey) and stretching forth a handsome foot mid 
leg, cased in an exquisite French boot, and of a 
considerably more respectable appearance both 
m latitude and longitude than those of L(»rd 
George, " Are you sure, George, that Lady Au- 
gusta would accept you ? — ^I suppose the field is 
open to all competitors — andif you x^ouZcf fail, 
why it really would be a scandal to let an up- 
start, whom nobody knows^ carry off such a 
p?ize— *the Queen of the Aristocracy — the finest 
girl in England, beyond all doubt — wond^r,^ 
howeyer, she is not somewhat more refined m 
her taste — magnificent life Guardauan he 
would make, undoubtedly — biit, then, a girl of 
rank and fiushion-^aod such a girl — ^withsuch 
tocpectalionfi, tool — d — ^m the feUow's impu- 
dence — " 

/>?IkHcd.Ge<wgebit his cigar, threw away the 
pieces^' and htunmed an air« The Colond 
filled .his ^ glass and miused fin: awhile — ^th^ 

' .^^ It' would be eatsy to smash this business by 
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giving a hint to the Dowager — ^how she would 
blaze^ like a tax-barrel — but then one would not 
like to appear in the character of an informer— 
and, besides, one would not fancy being served so 
one's-self — " 

" One's-self !" cried Lord George, '^one's-self ! 
what the devil ! do you mean to class such a fel- 
low as one of us — ^ha, ha, curse me, but that's 
quite too good — " 

"Why, not exactly," rephed the Colonel, 
smiling just sufficiently to show his white teeth, 
'T)ut I apprehended that Lady Augusta might not 
be inclined to show much favour to any one who 
appeared to interfere as a spoa-sport-for the 
truth is, she seems quite entete with this young 
feUow — ^if Lord Albany was to return, thatwovld 
soon settle the busiaess.'^ 

The Colonel pushed aside his glass ; Lord 
George flung away the remaining pieces of his 
cigar, and, yawning and stretchiog, they pro- 
ceeded with languid step to join the ladies and 
the rest of the gentlemen, who, (the party hav- 
ing at that period taken up their temporary resi- 
dence at the Ovoen inn,) had strolled down to 
the river, "the meeting of the waters," and there 
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had been chairs t ! ! placed for those amongst 
the feirer portion of the group, who were ap- 
prehensive of catching cold, on a soft still even- 
ing in June. 

Lady Augusta, not being of the number of 
these careful egotists, had seated herself on a 
large stone, dose to the waters' edge, and, under 
the t)retence of a game at romps with Sessie, had 
rolled the little terrier (just emerged from the 
river) in an Indian shawl, under which cover 
she was really engaged in extricating a small 
billet festened under the dog*s collar, and con- 
siderably damaged by the water. 

♦* Bless me ! Lady Augusta," drawled forth 

Miss Sycoprate, the compaoion of Lady Clan- 
royston, "do look at your beautified shawl ! — 
the figure that dirty wet dog has left it — ^why that 
shawl must have co8<>— *' 

" Cost !" repeated Lady Augusta, looking up 
with some surprise at an idea which never crossed 
her mind — ^then setting herself, with redoubled 
care, to her difficult task, she murmured : — 

*' I wish the shawl had been the only thing in- 
jured by the water." 

** K your la'ship is so fond of dogs," continued 

D 
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Miss Sycoprate, "here is this love, lindor," 
holding forth Lady Clanroyston's silky, long-eared 
lap-dog ; " perhaps you would choose to play 
with him— -and he is quite clean — I have been 
carrying him in my arms all day/' she added, 
with a sigh, which plainly told that the task had 
not been undertaken willingly ; *' la, now — stay 
quiet, Lindor, darling," awkwardly (and evidently 
not in the hBbit of handling animalfl of any des- 
cription, either dogs or children,) endeavouring 
to detain lindor in her arms, who straggled 
vehemently to get to the ground, for the apparent 
purpose of cultivating an acquaintance with 
Bessie, who regarded the silken-haired and 
" essenced darling" with a scomfdl and upcurl- 
ing lip, betraying a set of teeth which might 
have alarmed a more valiant personage than 
Lindor's general appear^ce betokened him to 
be — ^however, at this moment, he was not only 
courageous but obstinate, and certainly fool- 
hardy; struggling fiiriously with Miss Syco- 
prate, who (diminutive as he was,) had not suf- 
ficient address to hold him ; and springing to the 
ground, was, as it might have been anticipated, 
instantly seized by the indignant Bessie, rolled 
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over and over in the gravel and dust, and finally 
tlirown into the river, amidst the screams of all 
the ladies (except Augusta) and the loud and 
angry reproaches of Lady Clanroyston — ^partly 
addressed to Miss Sycoprate, and partly to 
Donald, who had been for some time in '^durance 
vile" standing at the back of her chair, with his 
eyes fixed on Augusta, and his whole attention 
certainly not with Lady Clanroyston; whose 
wrath at his absent and incoherent answers to 
the "sotto voce" conversation, with which she 
had been favouring him, did not require much 
" iiursing to. keep it warm." 

The instant, however, this uproar took place, 
in which his favourite had been so manifestly 
and outrageously the aggressor, Donald, glad 
of any occurrence likely to emancipate him troia 
his thraldom, darted from his post without wait- 
ing to hear the altered tone of his ofiended pa- 
troness, and flew to separate — ^not indeed the 
combatants, for Lindor, offering no resistance 
" lay still and screamed for help," but to extri- 
eate the hapless lap-dog from the teeth of the 
infiiriated Bessie, who, being no respecter of 
" canine persons," was mercilessly tearing large 

d2 
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mouthfiils of hair from his long and silken ears. 
But when she found that her master did not ap- 
prove of her conduct^ she immediately released 
her prostrate captive ; and fled to Lady Augus- 
ta's arms^ in order to escape the punishment 
which she suspected might follow closely on his 
displeasure and her own misdoings — from that 
sanctuary^ who could have displaced her ? not 
Donald, certainly — he contented himself with 
picking up the soiled and *'all besmirched'* 
Lindor, and handing him, dripping as he was, 
to Miss Sycoprate, who, although somewhat 
loath, dared not to reject the " watery offering," 
but, on the contrary, added to the proportion of 
the Hquid element by dropping a few tears over 
the untimely fate of her own new pea-green silk 
dress, made up expressly for the occasion, and 
the fragile colour chosen as most suitable to the 
rural intentions of the party. 

Donald now stood in considerable embarass- 
ment, looking at Augusta, and not daring to ap- 
proach her; whilst she hung down her head, 
bending over the culprit Bessie, and feeling that 
they were committed beyond recall. 
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The rest had all collected around the enraged 
Lady Clanroyston — ^the maltreated Lindor^ and 
the weeping Miss Sycoprate, who sought^ (with 
small success) to make it appear that her tears 
were shed for the much abused lap-dog. The 
men, glad of an opportunity of venting their 
spleen against the handsome Highlander, con- 
doled with Lady Clanroyston, pretending to exa- 
mine if her dog was hurt — ^the ladies, with mock- 
ing sympathy, lamented in whispers to Miss 
Sycoprate the damage sustained by the verdant 
dress. 

At this moment, acarriage with four smoking 
post-horses drove up to the door of the Ovoen 
inn. A fresh and welcome arrival to some—a 
most dreaded and unwelcome one to others— Lord 
Albany had returned — and somebody ^ or nobody 
gave information to him, and explanation to Lady 
Clanroyston — and there was a great *^ blow 
up. 

The next morning saw Donald Graham, and 
Lady Augusta Dorset, on the road to Ghretna 
Green. 
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At the cottage of a shepherdy situated at the 
foot of the Grampian hills^ two young men ap- 
plied for lodgings ; and as the house, although 
small, was neat and comfortable, they were rea- 
dily accommodated. Both were of rare and sur- 
passing beauty — one of singular height and 
strength— the other, a mere boy, with fidr hair 
curling around a face of such bloom and deli- 
cacy, as had assuredly never been seen before 
in that wild mountain region, inhabited only by 
shepherds, and their weather-tanned wive» and 
daughters. 

These two brothers; (for such tiiey stated 
themselves to be,) were inseparable — ^they seemed 
to think of nothing but each other — to have no 
object in life but each other's society^ and no c^- 
cupation save rambling all day amongst the 
mountains — ^going^ out wi& the moraing light, 
and never returning until nightfall — the elder 
leading, supporting, and frequently carrying his 
younger and more delicate companion. They 
took with them their basket of provisions for the 
day, and their steps were always accompanied by 
a lively little terrier, apparently a great favourite 
with both. 
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Amongst the mountains was one spot^ which 
soon becanle their constant haunt^ and pre- 
ferred beyond all others. It was a small lake^ 
or tarn, closed in on every side by precipitous 
rocks ; barren and bleak — on the steep side of 
one, which directly overhung the lake, was a 
hollow cave, closely resembling that one, in the 
side of the Lugduff mountain, in the vale of 
Glendalough, where Donald had first dared to 
breathe his love tale in Augusta's ear — and she 
had listened. This spot soon became beloved 
beyond all others, partly because of that resem- 
blance, and partly because it seemed almost in- 
accessible to the foot of man — since for them there 
was no safety near the dwelling places of the 
civilized world. They thought that, if once dis- 
covered, they would be too surely separated ; 
for their marriage, however binding to them, 
even in its irregularity, would scarcely be held 
sa by the English laws, if appealed to by high 
and powerful influence ; and the disguise worn 
by Augusta could never pass with any except 
the simple rustics with whom they had taken up 
their abode — ^indeed, the good woman of the 
house, although she made no remark on the 
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subject^ seemed to guess pretty nearly at the 
class of society to which her young lodgers be- 
longed^ and the relation which they really bore 
to each other ; for, though their dress was simple 
in the extreme, and the plaids in which they 
were constantly rolled of the coarsest '^ shepherd's 
grey j" still the lofty bearing of the one, and the 
delicate beauty of the other, proved plainly that 
their outward seemiiag held no communion with 
that within, held no companionship amongst 
those with whom they thought fit to associate for 
the time being. 

The lovers had thus dreamed away, for up- 
wards of a month, under the glowing sun of 
summer — " the world forgetting," though, unfor- 
tunately, not *^ by the world forgot," — ^and also 
forgetting that a winter must come of the year, 
as well as of the soul. 

One day a passing pedlar, a rare visitant in 
this wild region, brought a newspaper, amongst 
other articles, in his pack, to the gudeman of 
the house in which they lodged. Absorbed as 
the lovers were in themselves, and in each 
other, they had however still sufficient sympathy 
with the rest of the human race, or sufficient 
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curiosity^ to know how the worlds which they had 
abandoned; went on without their presence, to 
read this newspaper, which was not more than a 
week or ten days old. Accordingly they put it 
into their basket of provisions when they set 
forth on their daily excursion to the linn, as their 
favourite haunt was called ; and, when seated on 
their rocky and moss -covered seat, beside a 
waterfall, now a scanty summer rill, (in winter 
a rushing torrent,) leaning, as usual, against each 
other, they began to read the Chronicle, which 
was to tell them of things and persons in a world 
&r different from the one in which they now 
lived and breathed. 

Nearly the first paragraph which met their eyes 
was ''The — ^Highlanders, under immediate orders 
for foreign service," — and, " Ensign Donald 
Graham, superseded, as being absent without 
leave." 

They gazed on each other, for some time, in 
sUence; and thoughts of a description long banish- 
ed jfrom their minds came ''trooping in, unbidden 
guests" — ^they were utterly destitute — ^Donald's 
regimental pay was the only resource to which 
they could have looked — ^for Augusta's small 

D 5 
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fortune of £5,000, the pittance generally as- 
signed to younger children of noble famiUes, was 
entn*ely at her father's option—- consequendy, 
of that there was not the most distant chance — 
the regiment being ordered on foreign serrice, 
seemed the most favourable circumstance which 
could possibly hare occurred ; had Donald re- 
tained his commission and been able to join, they 
might have lived abroad, although they well 
knew that, if discovered, they would not be per- 
mitted to live at home toffether. If they had 
not thus in their minds and memories " anni- 
hilated both time and space, to make two lovers 
happy" — ^they might have recollected that the 
leave of absence had long expired— consequently 
nothing could have been expected, excepting 
that which had actually occurred. " What was 
to be done ?" If he could be reinstated, they 
might go to the Bermudas, where the regiment 
was ordered, and there, even amongst their 
fellow mortals, enjoy each other's society in a 
more civilized and less primitive way, than con- 
tinuing to dwell amongst rocks and caves, which 
even they would not pretend to say would prove 
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an agreeable winter residence — and the short 
Scotch summer was fast drawing to a dose. 

*' But what was to be done?" they spent the 
day in considering, and at last came to the de- 
termination, that Donald should proceed in the 

morning to the garrison town of , and consult 

with the Colonel of the regiment which was 
quartered there. 

They parted, although only for a day, with 
a reluctance amounting almost to agony. Oh, 
how Augusta envied little Bessie her privilege 
of trotting beside her master's steps. She climb- 
ed the highest pinnacle of rock which com- 
manded a view of the road — remained until he 
was long out of sight; then turned to weep, and 
count the minutes till his return. She threw 
herself on the side of the heath-clad hill; and, 
resting her face on her hands, remained so long 
in that attitude that it seemed as if she did not 
intend to look again upon the light of day till 
the return of him, who was to her as air, sun- 
shine, the breath of life. Her Highland cap of 
blue cloth was thrown on the ground, beside her 
— her grey plaid flung on one side — ^her fair 
ringlets, which had been shorn of their length 
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in order to favour her disguise^ now partly 
grown, clustered in ricH curls around her head 
— ^her beautiful white throat was bare, and ex- 
posed to the scorching sun beams. She at length 
sobbed herself to sleep, and was dreaming of 
love and Donald — ^when her slumbers were sud- 
denly dispelled — a well-known voice sounded in 
her ear — she started on her feet, and beheld — 
even as if they were the dreadful imaginings of 
a dream — ^her father and her brother standing 
before her: she gazed on them for a moment; 
then, with one wild cry, sunk insensible on the 
ground, and did not recover consciousness or 
feeling until many miles distant from the spot 

where she had last beheld her lover. 

« * « * * 

On his return in the evening, he found his 
home desolate — and heard a confrised account, 
from the old shepherd and his wife, of the ab- 
duction which had been committed during his 
absence. He listened in silence to the descrip- 
tion of the equipage and persons of the perpe- 
trators of this (to him) outrage — ^he listened in 
silence, he spoke not of the result of his visit to 
the garrison town, or of his consultation with the 
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Colonel commandant there — alasl had he been 
inclined to speak^ who was there to understand^ 
who to sympathize with his communication? 

A few days after Augusta had been thus 
forcibly taken away, Donald qidtted the cottage 
in which they had lodged; and, addressing to 
his Ktde terrier the words which have been 
placed at the commencement of this narrative, 
(the only words which he had spoken since his 

return from the town of ,) took his way 

towards those hills, in the wild recesses of which 
he and his Augusta had been in the custom of 
spending their days. 



Several months subsequent to this period, the 
old shepherd and his wife were considerably 
surprised by seeing (to them a most extraordi- 
nary appearance) a travelling carriage, with four 
horses, labouring up the steep and rocky moun- 
tain road — ^where few, if any, wheeled carriages 
had ever passed before. On its arrival as near 
as it could be drawn to the cottage, a lady. 
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dressed in deep mourning, alighted and advanced 
towards the good. people of the house, who stood 
all amazed at this unusual apparition. 

The lady looked very young, but thin, and 
deadly pale — she cast her dark bright eyes 
around with a wild expression, a^ if seeking for 
something, or person not in view— then, passing 
eagerly into the interior of the house, she looked 
careAilly around with the same appearance of 
anxiety — at last she spoke — ^in that musical and 
silvery tone, which the old woman well recol- 
lected having heard before; and, with a &ulter- 
ing voice, enquired, " If the good d^mie remem- 
bered two young men who had lodged with her 
in the preceding summer, and if she could give 
any information concerning them?" 

" Deed can I noo, my leddy," said the good 
woman, putting her apron to her eyes: "twa 
bonnie an' braw lads they wer.e — an', my leddy, 
gin ye were na sae pale an' sick-Uke, I'd say 
ye'er bright een an' ye'er winsome mou' were a' 
the same as the young ane, puir lad — that was 
carried awa' firae me in a dwam Hke, by twa 
awsome chiels — ^while the fine Strang brither. 
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wha cou'd ha'e 8av*d the bozmie bairn — ^"gin ony 
cou'd — ^was awa' till the toon — an' ** 

" But the brother?*' interrupted the lady, 
"where is he?" 

" Ah! my leddy, I dinna ken — waes me, that 
I dinna ken — he spak' na a word after he cam' 
hame an' faund his young brither gane — for, 
my leddy, they luv'd ane anither— oh ! the kind 
luve was atween the twa — I aften thocht — ^but, 
my leddy, ye seem no that weel — ^wad ye no 
tak' a mouthfa' o' somethin'— it's iU fere sic a 
hobse like this can afford till sic a gran' leddy— 
but I hae ane botde o' the wine, sic as gran' 
folks drink, sin' my puir dear lodgers left — for they 
wur aye delicate an' dainty like in their feedin' 
— ^an' the young ane cou'd na abide till taste our 
aiten cakes an' our mountain whiskey; but the 
ither " 

" Yes, yes, that other," said the lady, waving 
her hand impatiently against all offers of refresh- 
ment: " Can you not give me some clue to find 
that other?" 

" Deed no much, my leddy; only I jalouse 
that, where'er he be, he's farin' far worse than 
e'en here — ^for his bit doggie " 
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" Oh ! the dog ! " interrupted the lady, *^ where 
is Bessie? if you know aught of her, her master 
cannot be tan away.*' 

" Why, my leddy, sae we thocht, yet we 
cou'd na find him — or track the gait puir Bessie 
went, ava'.'* 

What way?" cried the lady, starting up. 

Where is the dog?" 

Ah! my leddy, I kenna, noo — ^but aight 
or maybe ten days, after the dear bonnie lad 
left this hoose, an' cam' back nae mair — as our 
gudeman an' I wur at dinner, puir Bessie, the 
wee doggie, my leddy, cam' creepin' an' shiver- 
in' intil the hoose — ^an', oh! sae chang'd an' 
starvin' like — ^puir bit thing — ^her wee tail courin' 
doon, her bit lugs lyin' back — an' she cam' 
creepin' till my fit, an' then sat up an' beggit 
wi' her paws for a morsel — an' deed the bonnie 
creature seemed famished like — ^an' I set doon a 
soup parritch an' milk — an' afore I thocht she 
cou'd hae swallowed it, the platter was empty, 
an' Bessie awa' — an' firae that time till this she 
cam' ance, or maybe twice in the week, an' 
beggit a morsel as ane famish'd, but ne'er stay'd 
only just till swallow it, an' awa' — an' mony 
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times the gudeman thocht till follow^ an' ken 
whare she went — ^but she'd be gane afore he*d 
tak' doon his bonnet frae the wa' — an' then we 
thocht it was maybe no Bessie ava, but some- 
thin' uncanny — ^an' we wur fear't — aa' left the 
soup parritch at the door for the wee thing — ^be 
it what it wou'd, it seem'd sae sair o'ercome wi' 
misery an' starvin' — an* a hard winter we hae 
had, my leddy — ^yet the bit thing stDl pick'd its 
way thro' the snaw — ^till last week — but sin' 
Easter we hae seen it nae mair — sae then we 
thocht if it was na Bessie, but somethin' un- 
canny, why it wou'd not abide the haly week, 
an 

The lady, who had listened to this history 
with many changes of countenance, now arose 
from her seat; and, endeavouring to suppress 
feelings which seemed almost to choke her utter- 
ance, requested the good man of the house to 
lend her his assistance towards the hills, as she 
thought she might be able to discover the place 
where the dog harboured, 

" And then," she added, whilst large drops 
coursed each other down her wan cheeks, " sure- 
ly Donald must be near — ^if Bessie stays." 
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''Eh sirs! my leddy, dinna thizik o' sic a 
thing," cried the old man: '' ye kenna the paths 
o' thae hills — they^re sair treadin' e'en for hard 
mountain-bred boddies — but, till a leddy like 
ye*re leddyship '* 

''Lead on, good man," said the lady: "/at 
least ought to know these paths weU, and shall 
find no difficulty, fear no fisdague — only lend me 
your arm to assist my steps — ^I am not quite so 
strong now as when I trod these paths before." 

The shepherd, doffing his bonnet, with pro- 
found respect, offered his arm to the lady whom 
he and his wife had now no longer any doubt of 
being their former lodger— changed, indeed, in 
every way, as well as in her dress — ^but this 
latter change was no surprise, since they had 
always more than suspected the sex of the 
younger of their two lodgers; and that the rela- 
tion which they professed to bear to each other 
was by no means the true one. 

Leaning on the arm of the old shepherd, Au- 
gusta retraced, with "fainting steps, and slow," 
those well-known paths, over which she had 
formerly bounded with the elasticity of health 
and happiness. She was but just recovered 
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from a long and dangerous brain fevei^-^whieh 
had wasted her strength^ and blanched h^ 
blocmiing ched»-^her father and her brother 
were both dead — ehe had inherited all — title 
and estate — she was now Countess of Albany in 
her own right, and had. returned to se^ her 
husband — without whom tide, wealth, and 
honours, were to her as nothing! 

Slowly she retrod the path, now broken and 
doubly difficult from the winter snows and 
torrents, which led direct to the Linn — ^the scene 
of those happy hours which she had passed with 
Donald — ^her lover — ^her husband — all that she 
prized on earth. 

The T.1T1T1 was a wild, and seemingly, except 
by one narrow track, almost inaccessible spot, 
little known, even to the neighbouring shep- 
herds: yet, since it had been the haunt and day 
dwelling of Donald and Augusta, she felt as- 
sured that it was there the faithM dog harboured, 
and from thence paid her visits to the cottage. 
In that wild haunt Augusta felt a trembling 
conviction of also finding her lover — (else why 
would Bessie remain) — a solitary hermit — ^wast- 
ing away the bloom of his life in grieving for her 
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absence — ^mouming for their eternal separation 
in this world ! She pressed on as rapidly as her 
strength woidd permit, or the steep and broken 
path allow, in the anticipation of their rapturous 
meeting— aU their sorrows, all their difficulties 
over— nothing to which to look forward save 
gliding together 

** On the smooth surface of a summer sea," 

unbroken by storm — ^unvexed by whirlwind — 
rank, wealth, independence, youth, beauty, 
love — all their own! 

As they drew near the so anxiously looked-for 
spot, the way became more steep and intricate; 
the old man, albeit well used to tread the wild 
sheep tracks, could scarcely gmde or sustain his 
trembling companion; she missed the stalwart 
arm which had formerly upborne her, and made 
aU difficulties, all dangers, seem only as sport 
and as enjoyment. A group of intervening, 
rocks hid from her view the platform which had 
been their summer seat; and the clear trickling 
rill, which, dropping from those rocks, had 
made pleasant music to their ears, and often 
served as an accompaniment to their joyous 
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songs, blending sweetly with their clear and 
youthfol voices — now came thundering down, a 
furious dark-brown torrent; its deafening roar 
preventing them £rom hearing, until almost close 
upon the platform, a faint, hoarse, and queru- 
lous barking, weakly trying to repel the intru- 
ders' approach. 

Breathless from the toil of the ascent, speech- 
less from agitation, Augusta could not raise her 
voice to soothe the little irritable guardian of 
" the desert wild" — for she immediately recog- 
nized poor Bessie's well-known tones, although 
so strangely altered from the joyous, merry bark 
of the saucy, petted little favourite of other 
days: — still it was Bessie; and the soimd was 
music. By an effort which appeared almost be- 
yond her strength, Augusta attained the sum- 
mit; and, passmg the projecting barrier-rock, 
stood on the platform, in front of that cave which 
had been during the sununer her resting-{>lace, 
and shelter from the heat of the sun. 

Stretched on his faded and discoloured plaid, 
on the bare rock — bleached by the winter's 
snows and storms, lay the mortal remains of 
what had once been Donald Graham — ^a few — a 
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very few months since so splendid a specimen of 
manly beauty-^of human nature— and now — ! 

Still grasped in the skeleton-hand was a rusty 
pistol. At his feet^ on a comer of the extended 
plaid^ her head piQowed on his gloves and his 
hjandkerchief^ lay the yet breathing body of his 
true and faithful guardian^ poor little Bessie. It 
was not alone with her, according to the general 
acceptation of the motto^ " True till death;" but, 
even qfier his death, she had not forsaken him 
whom she had loved so well. 

On the approach of the intruders she arose, 
although with difficulty, and sought to repel 
Oiem with menacing gestures, and a still shriller, 
hoarser, and weaker cry than before : she arose, 
and staggered towards them; when, recognizing 
Augusta, who stood motionless, as rooted to the 
spot, whence she had beheld the wreck of all 
her earthly hopes, her daily and nightly dreams, 
poor 'Bessie crept to ber feet, and looking up in 
her face with dimmed and moumM eye, the 
querulous angry bark changed to a faint and 
plaintive moan, with a slight shiver running 
through, her 'little body, she 

^ Stretched her saft Hmbf and died." 
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Note. — ^This anecdote, respecting the terrier, 
is true; and, for the information of those who 
may be disposed to mistake the meaning of our 
tide, it may be necessary to state that the " Love" 
here intended to be exemplified is that of the 
Quadruped towards the Biped, and not that of 
tiie two Bipeds towards each other— which per- 
haps might be more properly entitled " Passion." 



THE ROBBER BARON. 



A LEGEND PROM THE GERMAN. 



The Robber Baron^ he stands alone, 
With nothing to love or to hate — 
Sad is that gloomy man's estate^ 
With nothing to love, and nothing to hate. 
And nothing that he can call his own. 
Save his crumbling walls of cold grey stone. 

The Baron had once been wealthy and proud. 

Proud of his valour and wealth. 

Proud of his strength, his youth, and his heahh. 
Of his arm'd retainers, a motley crowd. 
Of his open flatterers who praised aloud. 

And some dearer who smiled by stealth ; 
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For the baron was handsome^ and stout and taU^ 
Had power and riches, was lord of all 

For many a mile of ground : 
Since with heavy blows, and with morals Kght, 
This Baron contrived to hold the right 

Of every neighbour aroimd. 
He held the right, to commit the wrong. 
This most doughty hero of my song ; 
He tript up the heels of the passers by. 
Or made heads from off their shoulders fly. 

If they chose to resist too long. 

His stately castle, beside the Rhine, 

Held all the spoil of the country wide ; 
Gold and silver, and cattle and wine. 

And many a maiden fair beside, 
To wait on the Baron's blooming bride. 
And to wait on the Baron's heir ; — 
Truly the boy was surpassing fair. 

Well worthy a parent's love ; 
And the fierce man forgot his nature wild 
When he gaz'd on his lovely cherub child. 

And he felt his hard heart prove 
A feeling unwonted, new and mild. 

More akin to heav'n than to earth, 
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And ewery onessid "WhssA a maxT^Uooakd^ange i 
The marauder no longer wislie» to range !' 

From the hour of that baby's birtl^ 
The cikstte appears quite a di&renf;''placj^y 

And things on a difierent plan— 
No question of robbii^^ no talk of the ehase^ 

No gaming, nodrinking— not eyen a horserace- 
Oh ! the Saxon's an alter'd maaa ! " 

An alter'd man was the Baron indeed. 
He mutter'd his aye's, he said his creed. 

He forgot to curse and to swear; 
Was kind to his wife, and was courteous to aU,. 
Both yassal and guest, as he sat in his hall. 

And dandled his baby heir ! 

Then the deyil peep'd out from the realms of 

night. 
And said to his fiends, in a terrible fright, 

" I shall certainly lose his soul — 
I'd a red-hot place for to pop him in. 
To fry in his unrepented sin. 
With a legion of others I hoped to win. 

Since example corrupts the whole 
Of a great man's household — but now I dread. 
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tf 



Thefil reform their morals: — go early to bed — 
And leave off swearing and cnrsing> 

With gaming and drinking^ and other sports^ 
Which 80 well help*d to people my brimstoYie 
courts^ 
And take to panada and nursing." 

P;^a& and nursing grew all the vogue 
At the Baron's castle, and many a rogue 

And many a hardened sinner. 
Laid has roEcking by fi>r a little space. 
And reformed his manners to suit the place ; 
The best plan, it was clear, in the present case( 

To get share of the Baron's dinner. 

But ^11 on a sudden a change came about. 
That put sinners and nurses and all to rout; 

The baby sickened and died — 
He sickened and died, aad the Baron's grief 
Would take no consolation, and seek no relief, 

He lov'd nought in the world beside; 
In nought in the world did this Baron take joy 
Save the smiles of his ionocent cherub boy. 

Now a cl\erub indeed on high; 

£2 
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A creature too pure for the world he was in. 
Called away ere his soul was polluted by sin^ 

Or temptation came near him to try 
What evil example can work on the mind^ 
How the highest, best natures, exalted, refined, 
(As they seem to us mortals so erring and blind,) 

May be brought to the lowest estate. 
How even in this glorious, this beautiful world, 

" Where all save the spirit of man is divine,** 

That spirit perverted, will downwards decline. 
From heav'n to hell in one instant be hurPd, 

And repentance then cometh too late. 

But the Baron unhappy would not be resign'd. 

And murmur'd at HeavVs decree, 
Befus'd to take warning, or bend his proud 

mind 
To receive as a lesson in mercy design'd 
That infliction so heavy, which should have in- 
clin'd 
Him to mourn for his crimes, and to free 
His soul froin the bondage so dark and so cold 
Which bound it to earth, and that mercy behold 

. Which call'd him to think and repent; 
To think and repent of his reckless bad life, 
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Of the murder and rapine, dishonour and strife. 

He had sanctioned, enconrag'd, and lent 
The aid of his arm, of his strength, of his gold. 
To atrocities such as here should not be told, 
Lest the youth of this age, were the volume un- 
roU'd, 
To imitate such might be bent. 

Long years pass'd away, and the Baron grew 
old. 
His temper grew savage and wild; 
His strength had departed, as weU as his gold. 

His arm was as weak as a child. 
As weak as an in&nt the Baron had grown. 
His retainers deserting had left him alone, . 
With nothing to love, and nothing to hate. 
How sad is that gloomy man's estate. 
With nothing to love, and nothing to hate. 
And nothing that he can call his own. 
Save his crumbling walls of cold grey stone* 

• 

Cold — cold, deserted and cold. 

Is that sad and companionless man. 
In poverty, lonely, forsaken and old — 
It might move one with pity his state to behold. 



; 
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And he said^ *^ IHheie is xxofldng can hdp me 

but gold; 
I wish I could find^ as past legensds hai^e told. 

How my ancestors foUow'd the plan 
Of concealing their treasures so ^eep in thb 

ground — 
So deep that no mortal has ever yet found 

The spot where that treasure is laid— • 
Oh! if I had this gold I could buy me a fri&oA, 
For when once I was wealthy there then seem'd 
no end 

To the loving kind things tliat were said : 
My castle was crowded from morning till mght. 
In my presence all people took so much delight^ 

Not an ii»stant I had to myself. 
But now that so poor and bo helpless I'm grown. 
They've forsaken me quite, whidb has plainly 
made known 

It was all for die sake of my pelf. 
What would I not give to recall the lost days 
When my halls were all sounding with incense 
and praise. 

And the fairest bow'd down at my shrine. 
They sought for my smiles, of my glances were 
proud. 
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Whilst my Mae fiiends and flatteren kept 
praosiBg ^oud, 
"Wlien feasdxkg and qnaffing my wie; 
If I had but the means^ I would take such de- 
light 
In showing these false ones my vengeance and 

spite; 
I would hate and torment them from morning 
till nighty 
I would trample them under my feet; 
With'pleasure I'd sell both my body and soul. 
If I could by so doing accomplish the whole 
Of that vengeance I fein would complete/' 

The Baron he stood by his mouldering wall^ 
And gaz'd on the moon in the midnight sky ; 
Whence it coldly illumin'd the ruinous hall, 
And hoary grey towers seeming ready to fall: 
Where no sound ere is heard save the owl's dis- 
mal ory. 
And the moan of the night wind with ominous 

sigh. 
As they echo his motimings for. days long since 

by; 
When lo ! in the moonlight a dark form appears. 
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A pilgrim^ all grislye^ bent double with years^ 

Or with toil, or with sickness, or grief — 
Then the Baron he smil'd, not ill pleas'd to be- 
hold, 
A man, who than him seem'd more wretched 

and old. 
To see misery gave him relief — 
To see misery greater than even his own 
Gave him pleasure, beyond what he ever had 

known 
Since the days of his youth and his riches had 

flown. 
But this pilgrim — ^his face was unearthly and 

gnm, 
Like thin rods of iron seem'd each shnmken 

limb. 
His skin look'd like parchment that wet 
Had been stretch'd o'er a skeleton torn from 

the grave. 
We'll forgive the bold Baron the start that he 

gave. 
For in truth not a man, be he ever so brave. 

But must shudder the moment he set 
His eyes on an object so awful and dread; 
And the Baron, tho' pleas'd, as already I've said. 
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Would as lieve his guest had not look'd quite 
like the dead — 
Such a sight was by no means a joke-— 
But if the mere sight made the Baron turn pale. 
And shake like a reed that is toss'd by the gale. 
If the sight of this thing caus'd his courage to 

fen. 

It was fifty times worse when it spoke. 
It was fifty times worse when the creature began 
With a chuck'ling laxigh 'twixt hyena and man, 

A sound 'twixt a yell and a croak. 
It said, " My good firiend, I am happy to find 
YouVe fiimisVd your residence quite to your 

mind; 
The ivy, with hemlock and nettles combin'd. 
Form a tapestry pleasant to keep out the wind; 
And perhaps as to solitude you seem inclined, 
*Twould suit your convenience if I were to find 

A bed in yon blasted oak. 
Since you do not appear to have place for a 

guest, 
And I might prove troublesome did I request 

A shelter beneath your roof; 

Indeed as some rain is beginning to fall, 

E 5 
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There might not be much in your ruinous hall. 

For I doubt it is water-proof — 
And I do not suppose since the lodgings* so scant. 
With so very few things such as gentlemen want, 

I'd be much better off for board. 
Of course 'tis your choice to live lonely and poor, 
Since you've only to step a few yards from your 
door. 

To find out the golden hoard 
Your great grandfether buried in other days — 
And indeed I must say, in my own praise. 

It might never have been restored. 
If 7 had not chosen to waive my right. 
To the vast store of gold and jewels bright. 
Which I saw him bury at dead of night. 

And which nobody saw but me — 
Your great grandfather thought he was alone — 
But /was behind the large grey stone 

At the foot of that old oak tree. 
He was ever a friend to me and mine. 
As indeed have been every one of your fine. 
So to give you the treasure I much incline. 

Since you come from an excellent stock ; 
If you had but the means, you would keep up 
the court. 
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As it was when the light-finger'd there made 

resort; 
And as shaking yonr elbows was ever your forte^ 
I haye not the least doubt you would soon show 

some sport— 
YouVe a chip trf the true old block." 

The Baron he shudder'd^ his flesh grew cold^ 
When he heard this strange speaker the story 
unfold. 

Now more than a century past; 
How an ancestor buried some ill-gotten gold — 
And assert he was present — ^indeed he look'd old 
Enough to giye credit to all he had told; 
And the Baron, who had been a warrior bold. 

Felt asham'd thus to stand aghast: 
So musteriog up courage, he ventured to say, 

'* Eand Sir, you*re obliging, tho' ^marvellous 
thin^ 

And trtfly considering the case you ace in, 
I wish you had paid me your visit by day.'* 

The stranger laughed loud. ^^ Sir, I'd have you 
to know. 
Whatever you think of my case. 
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There are many fidr maids who esteem me 
beauy 
Nor have I much toil m the chase; 
Pretty dears^ they are ready to come at my call 
I care not how many — I manage them all; 
There are few who resist me — at opera or ball. 

It matters but little the place, 
If once from the fair I a hearing obtain — 
To you, my good firiend, I need scarcely explain 

Since my methods are generally known. 
But let \is to business — ^your scruples giro o'er 
Respecting the time — ^to the place there are 

more 
In which it lies buried, this golden store. 

You so justly may call your own. 
For the money's deposited in the church-yard, 
Where your ancestors' bones keep so careftd a 
guard; 
You must pick them out one by one ; 
Ere you handle the gold, you must rummage and 

rout 
Every bone in their graves, and must turn them 
all out. 
Till the whole of them you have explor'd — 
Not one of the set you can venture to leave. 
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Not a finger most even remain in the grave. 

Lest it clutch at the golden hoard. 
Now this is the time, in the dead of the night, 
On the spot where I stand, in the pale moonlight, 

Make a circle around my feet ; 
Bring forth the contents from beneath each tomb- 
stone ; 
Make haste with your work, for you must go alone. 
And do not leave behind even the smallest bone. 

Or the circle wfll not be complete." 

*^ This is sacrilege" mutter 'd the Baron, " I know. 
Such as might send me down to the regions below, 
If my doom was not very well eam'd long ago. 

And if my life were now to begin, 
I think I'd have courage enough to say. No, 
To the fiend who is sneering and mocking my woe, 

And tempting me deeper to sin. 
But now as things are, 'tis small matter to me — 
That the Devil is jeering, I very well see, 

He considers me now as his own ; 
And since such is the case, I may just as well 

have 
A little more sport ere I go to the grave; 
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Let me do as I will I my soul caamot save — 

Beyond all redemption 'tis gone. 
My time here is but shorty I am weary and old^ 
I think 'twould amuse me to have this same gold, 
Which was certainly buried, IVe often been told, 

Of that fact there's not the least doubt — 
So now to my work — ^my good Sir, if you please, 
I think I should feel rather more at my ease. 

Whilst my ancestors bones I ttim out, 
I'd be happy to have a companion stand near. 
For tho' I am not much accustomed to fear, 

*Tis an awkward job we are about." 

"You are kind," said the stranger, "extKemely 

polite. 
But I thank you I'd rather standjiere in the light. 
Your ancestors' bones need not grire yousiSnght, 
You mayhandletiiem all with the greatestdehght, 

But you know they're no kinsmen otmine; 
Pray expedite matters, 'tis late in the night. 
To botii money and bones you've a perfect good 

right. 
The skeletons wiU be a beautiftd sight 
Arranged in a circle i^ brilHant and white. 

All around in the pale moonshine. 
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But your teeth seem to chatter^ I pray keep them 
tight^ 

Or the enterprise decHne ; 
I can soon find a person less prone to take fright, 

And come of the self same line. 
You've a cousin, I'm told^ who resembles you 
quite> 

So if you do not incline 
Possession to take of this treasure bright^ 

And have scruples so superfine^ 
Your cousin I'll brings were it only for spite. 
And then when you are disappointed outright, 

(Of which I see every sign) 
You may stand at your portal for many a long 

night 
Ere you meet such another good offer as mine." 

Ere the rhyming devil had finish'd his speech. 
The Baron had stretch'd forth his hand to reach 

A shovel, pick-axe, and spade. 
And set digging to work with a right good will, 
His worthy adviser's behest to fulfil. 

Although not much used to the trade — 
For a sexton's grave business he felt little zest. 
But the matter was now far beyond a jest. 
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Tho* his valour wasfednt, yet it must be confest^ 

He still felt a wish for the gold. 
A damp sweat on his forehead^ the hair on his 

head 
Stood upright and stiff— if a pray*r he had said 

He might have felt somewhat more bold. 
But the Baron well knew, that the deed which 

was there 
And then to be done, was unmeet for a pray'r, 

That no blessing could ever be told 
On a deed so unholy — his ancestors' bones. 
Despairing he seiz'd-^d Hke so many stones 

Cast them forth in the moonlight cold. 
Where the tempter receired them with laughter 
and shout 

Of strange and unearthly tone : 
In a bright glittering circle he ranged them about 

Till collected was every bone 

One grave was unopened — ^the smallest and last, 
Which the Baron with sorrowful shrinking had 
past — 
The grave of his only son ; 
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*' Make speed," cried the stranger, "what means 

this delay? 
Your time you will waste till the dawn of the day: 

Two hours already have run 
In this faint-hearted loitering — ^make speed or 

ITlcall 
Your brave cousin to place in your ancestralhall. 
He can finish what you have begun." 

The poor Baron groan'd, by the grave as he knelt 

A sorrowfiil man forbid; 
He thought not, he breath'd not, he only felt 

As he lifted the coffin lid : 

A&he lifted the coffin lid he cried, 
" My child is an angel in Heav'n, oh, why ! 
Tho' my body beside his may moulder and Ke, 

To my crimes is that heav'n denied ? 
A sinner accursed, I dare not presujne 
To raise up my eyes — ^for beyond the tomb. 
For ever Tm destined to darkness and gloom." 

He lifted the coffin lid and gazed 

On the body which therein lay ; 
Nor did he tremble, though sore amazed. 
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But forgot ^t that moment how many a day 
Had elaps'd, since the baby had breath'd which 

lay there^ 
As fresh and as bloomings as tend^ and £iir 

As if Kving it still 'had been — 
The Baron forgot both the time and tie place^ 
And his purpose so sinful— he gaz'd on the face 

As if nought else he ever had seen— 
He forgot his companion so awfrd and dread^ 
WHlst he look'd on the beautifol face of the dead^ 

On its stiU cold bed below. 
Of all earthly affections^ the purest and best 
Which can ever arise in the hiunan breast, 
Now gush*d to the heart of the sumer opprest 

With a sense of Ms guilt and woe; 
Then pressing the baby so dear to his heart. 
Bewildered, unconscious, he rose to depart. 

Forgetting both tempter ^ind gold ; 
Forgetful of aU that the world can bestow) 
Of the crimes, of the pains, of the pleasui;es below^ 

And of all he had suffered of old ; 
Forgetful of all, sare of heav'n and his child. 
Till aroused by a voice all unearthly and wild. 

Discordantly scream'd inliis ear. 
'^ Set it down, set it down,'* yeU'd the fiend, " or 
in vain 
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You haye takexi 9ih:e«dy ^uch trouble and pain; 
AU fine treasure S9 ricSb^ 'tis another will gain. 

Make haste ; set the bantUng down h^e ^ 
Complete thie dead circle — step over to me 
And wealth ai^steaiorx^ous you'U presently «ee ; 
More ricb than the kings of this world you shall 

be ; 
With pleasures unbcmnded, in riot and glee 
You may pass all your days — come^ step over to 

me. 

The false words of the tempter had scarcely been 

spoke^ 
When another voice answer'd — ^like music it 

broke 

From the Kps of the baby dead — 
'*Hence, mooter, avaunt" said theinfant/T)egone! 

The hour of temptation has fled; 
Where the holy affectionsbavetouch'd,tliey alone 
Can conquer your wiles, your delusions make 
known. 

And the falsehood which wraps them unfold : 
O'er the sinner repenting the fiend has no pow*r, 

No sway o'er his heart you can hold. 
That soul is redeem'd from the very same hour 
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Aye even the eleventh — ^the lost sheep is founds 
Love stronger than death has sin's trammels un- 
bound ; 
He adores^ he believes^ and from this sacred hour 
O'erthat sinner redeemed^ heU loses its power." 

The voice has ceased^ and to its dread repose 
The body sinks again — ^the soft lips close^ 
The music ceases^ but loud thunders break 
Above the castle^ and wild ruins make 
Of the once stately pile — shrieks of despair^ 
With groans of agony, ring through the air. 
The wildered Baron looks — ^the stranger is not 

there ; 
Unarm'd, bare-headed, on that awful night 

The robber Baron left his father and, 
And never more returned. Old legends write. 

That near those ruin'd halls no robber band 
Has ever dared intrude — a holy light 
Appears around the baby's tomb to shine. 
And pilgrims make repair, to worship at his 
shrine. 



MABEL ANNESLEY, 



OR, 



THE FAIRY WELL. 



Far in the hills of Kibnashogue 

A feiry weU there stands ; 
And o'er that well a granite arch, 

Xot built by mortal hands. 

The clear cold wave that sleeps below, 

Endow'd by magic spell; 
Can beauty's brightest bloom bestow 

On those who seek that weU. 

If with pure lip, and guileless heart, 
A pilgrim seek the strand ; 

The living waters o'er the brink 
Will rise to meet his hand 
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But if a sin-stain'd votary dare 

To touch that gifted brink ; 
Beneath the earthy with rushing 8ou;nd> 

The startled waters shrink. 

Loud thunder roars^ the light*nings flashy 

While winds career on high ; 
And all the bright and feiry scene 

Is lost to mortal eye. 

And with this wild and wond'rous tale 

Our ancient records tell. 
That human lip hath never yet 

Tasted this fairy weU. 

" And why not ?" thought Mabel Amtedey, 
as she pondered over this ballad, in an old vo- 
lume of legendary lore, which h^d accidentallj 
fallen into her possession ; ^' why not? — surely, 
although human nature is imperfect, all are not 
sinful? — ^have not actually committed sin— ^hjtve 
I ? — ^no — ^my life has hitherto been innocei^ sftid 
not entirely useless— have I not bee» devoted to 
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the service of my blind grandmother ? — do I not 
patiently bear with ber caprices^ ber ill tempe]>-<- 
am I not a akre — and^ alas, bave I any reward ? 
am I not deprived of all enjoyment, from the 
want oi that loveliness with whicb I see all my 
yoicng companionB so Hberally endowed, and of 
whicb I alone seem to be deprived? — ^tbey are 
valixed fer above me, solely on account of appear- 
ances; and yet I know well, that were they in 
wty place, not one of tbem could stand, even for 
an hour, tbe trials whicb I am daily condemned 
to endure, not only 7^itbi>atience, but witb, at 
least, apparent cbeerfobxess/' 

Here Mabel, waa interrupted in ber rev^rig 
by tihe qnendouB voice of ber blind grandmotber 
calling for some required service, wbicb there 
was no one else to render. Sbe in&tantly flew 
witb alacrityto ministarto tbe belpless old woman's 
wants, and in this accustomed occupation forgot 
for a while bet own discontents, ber own com- 
plaints. 

The task of att^oding to &e old kdy waa by 
no means easy, and Mabel often sighed over the 
mcxe^timg difficultiea ; al&oug^she bad n^er ^ 
yet evinced by her conduct the slightest symfitom 
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of iniqpatieiifie*----obi age, poveitf^ and b@u%^e- 
barred frcoa the blessed ligkt of iUuMfk, -wet^ 
in themselyessiifficienteyik to account fi^^ihoagli 
scarcely to excuse, ill-temper ; and Imowing^ by 
expenence, that a '^ mild answer ttimetk ftut^ 
wrath/' she always endeavoured to »bifien th^ 
atrpfoities^ and put aside, with gende bnnd, 4ihe 
thorns and brambles obstnictii^ her onWioA 
patb of duty. It was difficult on ibxA ereloii^ 
fQ]f her, gvandniother was in apecufiarly'i:^! fafa« 
x^tuTy dud Mabel felt unuauaBydepveBsed^ -^but 
9h0 mpde a staxmg efiort to conquer herself^ siilc^ 
she knew thiit what zuuet^be done oilght -to be 
d09O well, and witha good grace. > . ' 

. Thus, ^ then, fihemetquehiloua! tepiosi/Hkeff} 
and niilb9ii2)ded acctsatioiis, ^rn^^softtand ktak^ 
bl^.anifwesnsi feeling^ iuid !believiflg tfaatdhe was^ 
hensoJf 5^«thbigiarbid>'^iliarkedouty a]id4»^«l^ 
Qdronly.to.bfl6f 8eirvice.too1ihenBH--she; mtiit tktbk 
herself iis^y.'m otdeirtto:be ^^sidiitedii 'iid-4m» 
tsw. h^r. rgyaudmi^fcbeg was ,^blind, ; ahd^kildme;0ii!} 
seen .her; ^butiftfaott ckouiuitancerwsuirno^^^^) 
the Iknowledge which- eitssry gbsBip.ii!L>ctlt^ tf^i^llEit 
bourkoDd was sorready to impoity^ilf that M^b^ 
was a poor, sallaw, staiuted, coarse 'featured gir)f 
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Bad iheref&re onlj fit to be knocked about and 
made useful — such an ill-&Toured person had no 
)%ht to pretend to fine feelings. 

But^ alas ! the poor girl, had fine, or at least 
sensitLre feelings, unfitted for the station in life 
to whieh her fortune and her appearance had 
cond^nned her — ^an exalted and romantic ima- 
ginadony uncontrolled by education, and nur-^ 
tured by solitude — a warm, heart, that sought to 
bve, and to be loved, with none to share its feel- 
ings — ^feelings which, unregulated, wandered in 
the wild yague of bewildered enthusiasm, and 
for want of an object centred in self. 

These aberrations were, however, only 
mental, for they did not appear in her actions, 
which firom childhood had been marked by par 
tience, forbearance, and a deep humility, springs 
ing firom the overwhelming sense of her personal 
disadvantages. Apparently, she ^^ lived, moved 
and had ^er being" only for the service pf others; 
haX, in the depths of that burning' soul, were 
thoughts which found no external vent ; aspi^ 
mtiatts for some unknown, some untried good-^ 
daily and nightly dreams of something, never to 
be realised on earth — ^but which, to her disease 
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cd and wandermg itnagiTiAtion, appeared to be 
sliut out from her Blone-^Hslie liad jet to le^m 
that the evils of tbis woild are distributed "wilil 
an equal hand to all. 

Mabel then^ when all domestic arrang^neats 
for the evening were oompleted^ tod^ the Bible; 
andj with a steady voic^j althongh with wemdesv 
ing thoughts^ continued to read aloud nntal her 
aged relative was m a profound deep ; then, 
softly closing the book^ she stole out to ei^oy « 
solitary walk. 

It was a wild autumn evening; the sun was 
yet high above the hotizon, and Msd)el fdt a re- 
sistless desire to ascend the mountain named in 
the foregoing ballad, ht the foot of which Ae 
humble residence of her grandmother was situat- 
^. There dxe had been bom, and brou^^ tip 
in the retirement which Ihe old lady's Umchess, 
as well as her Innited tireumstances, rende^ 

was thought by her more distant ondmdf^'W^s^y 
relations a sdfficiexlt excuse fi>r not lib3iSibg,^dr 
attempting to dra^ h^ fibm t)b8Cttri(^>^5i^a 
world which she Was so littk cddiyte9% 
adorn. 



. S]^e.h94.))^d of ballSf operius^ masquerades^ 

aad of the pleasures there enjoyed by others-^- 

l^ks^nres fircHU which she was destined to be for 

«yer debarred, for she had understanding to know 

^lat even if introdueed to iho§e brilliant scenes 

h^r appearaace was such as ejQfectually to preyent 

her j^ozB, beingosvdnured, or even notioed ; but, 

jajdsl fihp had not >sufiGient philosophy not bitterly 

to regret ^the privation. Her lively anaginatjon, 

fostered by her soUtaay and unoomp^oned Jiife, 

had ^^saggerated the delights to be fqujad in the 

world and in society — ^to be admired^ seemed to 

her to be the acme of human felicity ; and the 

paries, the. troubles,, the sorrows, and the dis^^p- 

,p9inl99cuents, too often the lot of the fairest of her 

se&^ wer^ lopit to her eyeim the dim and distant 

^jperspecdve^ ^ She hadj><;aide]9ed on these things 

lill Jher in^igin^tioii had become e^ipitec^ and her 

iji^^Le^ wprl^ed up tQsuchar de^ee,^^a^ altbou^ 

Jh^^sh^^d.tp apkx^Qwledg? it^ even to herself, 

^/f^p.Ja^U23i4^,>^; the inountai^> with sometbhiig 

HT^f^^pnfi^edrbeUef in the ejdst^ce of the well 

j,4^^b<BAin..th^ &ixj l^^n4; ^d^ vague hope 

o^hst^. there, r^lly was such an enchanted fpri|])^, 

f2 
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she might be the happy moftai destUi^ to it^ 

it. . ' '. .r 

.With the light Btep, and buoyancy of youth, 
Mabel sprang up the mountain -side, and yjraii 
soon encompassed by rocks> heath, and fura^. 
The wind blew more strongly as she a8cen49d 
dip high ground, and long ere she reached the 
summit, panting aiid breathless^ she was forpe^ 
to sit down on a large stone, by the side of -^ 
J:u^limg stream, in order to recover hersd£ , . 

.^The settiQg sun now cast his glories over ojxt 
of the finest landscapes whidi the world can pro- 
duce. On one side lay the sea, and Dublin 
>ay, bounded by .Hoath, and the flat ground 
&(m Cjontarf, clothed with wood, till it joins the 
!Ph^wi2^ Park-r-TOin the other side that range of 
ibeautiftil hills,' which a^e all comprised uli^ef 
the name of ^f Dublin, mountains— f^d in ^OJI^ 
stnet^^^ing h^ white anns, asifto grasp h^-do- 
mw.' lay the ,c?ity herself, reposi^ig in, p^ 
gl*andeiu: in ftiie glowing rays of^sun^et; .. In, jthat 
fair joity> the capital, qf Irelan^^^ . aixd j tlie s^on^ 

>in ifeji^ United S?npic&> wj^^re jsp.fli^ythpiij^^irtfl 
'h^axts^ were beating with .diflfepent p^o:^^ ^^ 
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criikfe, sili/aad^sorrow congregated; as they must 
do wherever mortals are assembled — ^in that fair 
dty, Mabel saw only the gay pleasures, the 
delights which it cotdd and might produce to 
others — ^though not to her. She gazed till her 
eyes were dim with tears, and dazzled by the 
level beams of the sun. She covered them with 
her hands ; and, resting her elbows on her knees^ 
Bimk into a profound and sad reverie. 

Grstdually the high wind, which had &tigued 
her so much in the ascent, subsided ; the rushing 
of' the streamlet, beside which she was seated, 
became less and less, until at last it ceased, and, 
in place of its complaining and murmuring sound, 
a strain of joyous music, like the melody of dis-* 
tant bells, arose as from the city, then coming 
nearer and louder, Mabel started up, and looked 
ground. The whole scene was changed, 
' TTie sun had set; the.heavens were dark, but 
6lear> and myriads of stars studded their expanse 
— ihe* city bddw was glittering with lights; the 
iliig^al for tlie gay throng of its inhabitants (so 
envied by Mabel,) to issu^ forth in search of 
their evening enjoyment. But she had not 
leisnre just then to attend to the scene, or to 
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the ideas wMch it might have called up=^h^ 
whole attention was absotbed by the change that 
had taken place in. the motmtaui brook at h^ 
side. 

The waters seemed to hate cdas^d to flow in 
a continued stream, btit were whirlikg within a 
circular stone baain^ oyer which appeared a 
singularly fbrjnerd and fantastic arch, composed 
of huge blocks of unhewn stone, around whidi 
clustered the lichen, heath, and every wild plant 
of mountain growth. 

, The water seemed to bubble up frotn tfie 
bottom of the weU with a soft and whispering 
sound like the echo of the distant joy-belb, which 
were still soimding distinct and clear, as if c^^ 
ing on Mabel to share in those pleasures f^om 
which she had hitherto been debarred/ 

The enchanted woH was before her — ^but' she 

' ' '■• > - •. V ,. . . 

. felt for a few moments powerless td moVe, or 
take advantage of that which now apjp^ed 
actually within her reach — ^her'heart klifl^her 
pride, her self-esteem, her vain glorf^^ Ma iall 
yaiushed — ^^she knew Ijiat she was a weai:,"€3aSQg, 

J sinful mortal, and dared not tempt the ttiSf/^ot 
venture to taste the bubbling Water wM^\f^6^M!ed 
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liajng to ineet Jber Ijp. She himg back, but a 
fprce unseen, irresifildble, a gentle yiolence push- 
ed hex (mward^ she sunk on the ground beside 
the stone basin, and, resting her trembling hands 
m the margin, stooped to drink. 

Her lips had scarcely touched the surface, 
when the water, suddenly rising, dashed oyer 
iter fece and figure — ^inundating her bosom, and 
her hands and arms. Mabel sunk back, almost 
feiiitingi and, when she recovered, the waters 
had subsided, the stone basin and arch had dis- 
f^peared, the mountain torrent held its wonted 
course under the cloudless starry sky — and 
Mabel, springing from the ground,^ ran with the 
jspeed of light down the mountain side, nor 
paused until she had reached her humble honie, 
and was seated in her little sleeping room o]^po- 
fit^ to the loohin^'fflass. 

, Tliat glass now reflected a face, lovely as her 
;^^ ^ffjd^dfsst visions bad ever pictured^ — ^the face of a 
, ..Venvis, the form of anymph — ^theliumble, homely 
f ; 3fa]b^l -^W^'sley had attained her hearths desire 
I "T?ll^©)iad become ^' a l)eauty.'* She gazed on 
,^^h^:^lcQi:|^ite^ hpr matchless face, with raptures, 
n ,KwJbi<^ .the vainest cannot imagine, since none but 
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herself, bad ever suddenly beoome ^j^o^gdd £5om 
dowsxight Tiglixuesa to a beauty beyond oornQs^ 
—the fairest baye, by constant gradual inq;>eetiba9^ 
been in some degree accustomed to tbeir oy^ 
loveliness : — but Mabel— she was inclined to 
gambol and bound Hke a young greybound 
loosed from the slips^ could she have spaired tkon^ 
to.tate her eyes from off the nurrcw wHdi «he 
had never before thought too small; but now il 
seemed not a tenth-part of the size necessary to 
give to her delighted eyes the whole of hej? 
niatcbless form. The taUow candle^ in its tin 
socket^ which had hitherto been all^ufficient to 
light Mabel in her little white curtained dormi^ 
toty, was. (notwithstanding the impatient snufl^ 
ing a^d shaking) incapable of giving light, enough 
to exambe,,in detail, th, snowy white;.es». of h«^ 
skin^i the dehcacy of her comple:sion^. thelustcnf ^ 
of her dark eyes, the gloss of her luxuiijuut^ 
waving tresses. She was emglpyed in bcaidiiq^ 
twisting, turning those Ijright lQdfS'iijto,,a%)iax> 
sand diflFerent forms, wl^n the voice, o^^fee%o 
gra^ndmother, calling Ibr. the usjo^ aRj^^j^pgt^K 
' att^ndaaace, distiu:be4.thia.de%biiid.ai^^ 

M^el groaned; she arose slowly — ^waited to 



-giv^'ffie' ringlets another ttim— lingered and 
ling<afed,' kaxdly aMe to tear herself from 'fihfe 
feefored' image, until, on the old lady's repeated 
4iid angry calls, she went reluctantly to debase 
terself by performing the offices of a servant-^ 
m totally nnfit for, and degrading to, a creating 
so^ lovely. 

•She fennd her parent in a state of ^eat irft- 
Nation, and highly exasperated at having been 
left so long alone, and neglected. Mabel gave 
aai impatient answer, which provoked an angry 
rqomder — r she felt stJlen at this treatment, 
which Mtherto she had never deserved; and her 

, - I. . 

thoughts being entirely occupied by her own 
e3cquirite beauty, her anxiety to' return to the 
c(»9^ihplation'of so charming an object, and hi 
wdttderis^ what effelct It would produce on others, 
tilttts ishe performed aH the requisite services with 
a litei&e' and hegKgence isuch as she lia3 never 
bdfcre eS^tfed. Tftiis did not tend to soothe the' 
oW^1Sa^s'''irritalnllty--Kme kagry word brought 
01? 'ftiAflier,: until at lengfli her passion, at what 
sh^^skHSa^SflfePsf ceurefesshess and impertinence, ' 
ros8't56f^-Mitfi'a:hcight that she' struck a violent '^ 

f5 
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blow on that beautifid fkoe^ of ^fiose neW-^iaivaxd 
charms she was quite imcotik^ious. 

Mabel started up; audi in a desperate state of 
excitement^ fled from the presence of her angry 
parent* 

She ran across a small field at the back of ^ 
house^ climbed oyer a broken stone wall» con- 
tinidng heir fiight through lanes and oret mea- 
dows, until she had reached the high road-^her 
speed accelerated by hearing the sound of sotae 
Vehicle approaching. One <d tibose most con- 
renie&t, and most horrible of aH two-whei^d 
contrivances, 'yclept a jiiuntin^ car, or Iilsh 
vis-a-vhy now rattled past. Mabel called to ltbe 
driver ; and, having the presence' of udiid to 
wrap a shawl around her head, to conceal a^^e 
too lovely to be looked on by vulgar eyes, bur 
heroine commenced her journey to DubEn, 
withoiit any very clear idea of what shie wad to 
do Witt ierself when there. " "^ ^ 

Of admiration, of universal oot^[iEest,*sl& ieas 
certain— her charms could not fail to ^otfmUind 
them, when seenr— but the ikedi^d dt tibkimng 

- ' ' 'I T 

a proper and fitting opportunity to d£^)Iay' those 
cliarms, was a quesidon which requil:^ a little 



m^^ goj^exfiJdon than ^^lab^l Iu4 bestowed on 
hejc departure £:om )iex hitherto only home and 
pvXj protector. 

S^e Jiad an aaant, (her grandfather'? daughter, 
by a former wife,) a rich widov, without chil- 
dr^L, who r^ded in DubHn, Mabel had never 
iseen, and knew little of. this aunt* who moved 
in a di^xe:sit sphere of life; .aAd was^ as she had 
heip:^ ** a lady of fashiou/ ' too i^uch so to be- 
j5tow. the least attention on, or even to make 
enq\4ry respecting, aA old, blind, (poor,) step- 
jwqthfav ajid W ngly niece— neither could by 
jsspcj possibility be useful oir ornanjiental in her 
,fine house in Mj^rrion S^uai;e, or fit to present to 
her fine company; therefore why should she en- 
q|uire* about people who inight^ if ejncoura^ed, 
..make themselves excessively troublesome. — 
. Mabel, however, thought little of these worldly 
considerations, which were the real cause of the 
utter oblivion in w;hich they had beep left by 
. , ^rj^ B^ajifort, She only knew that if .her, aunt's 
^^,C9inp^^<:p w^ .excited, it was just possible that 
- , . l^dyjuight give refdge to the fiigitiye beauty. 
:feo •'^It'.'^f^i-^^^^h.^dus^, yet. parly in an October 
^i .^ejiigg^^^heji Ma|)^^JopJt her abri^ departure 
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i&4>in tei" home. Hie dkUnoe firom BtdbUia 

• 

iiat above sei^^eti miles^ and an Irish jaunting oac^ 
vSKy^^es with astouishing cdleitty^ by die aid^of tat 
dld^ broken-kneed^ broken-winded^ broken-dowH, 
s/t&nr^ horse^ (whicb generally^ on an averag^^ 
trots at the rate of eight or ten miles an hcmr,) 
dud a <&iv6r considerably more than half druhk;: 
From an eqnipage so appointed, it was soarceiy 
nine o'clock when Mabel, trembling, con&isedr, 
and puzzled how to proceed, was set down^ ac* 
cording to her directions, in Merrion Square. . . 

She had never in her life told a lie-^nevef- 
theless, some kind of &lsehood seemed now al>- 
soliitely necessary, in order to procure a recep- 
tion — she could neither tell her fairy tale, for 
which, at this period of the world, no one coidd 
hope to obtain much credit; nor yet state her 
abrupt and unceremonious flight from hoiiie^^ 
Be fmtst be told— what was it to b^?-4t-wiB 
necessary to invent some plausible story, 'ot -toft 
aunt could not comprehend why ^ camer^anA, 
least of all, in that strange manner, fet sft(&^^^lfti 
unseasonable hour. ' ' '-*'''''* 

It was then decided-^Mab^l Annesley'sife&t 
*step in life w^s tci be gahied by ii ' felseh!b<s>d. 



SW determined (whibt her liand w^mi th^ 
kaodcer ei the hall door^) never to^ tell smotheir i 
hilt this one was, or seemed to he, ineyitaU^* 
^^ Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute." Mahel 
trembled yiolently when the door was opened 
by a footman in a gay livery, and her. voiipe 
&tdtered when she enquired ^'If MrsBeaufcort 
was at home?" The man replied that " she 
was, but just going out, and he did not suppo$e 
she would be at leisure to speak with any Cine 
just then — ^but if the young woman had any 
business, she might call at eleven o'dod^ next 

day." 

« I have, indeed, v^ particular busines./' 

«aid Mabel; " pray let me see your lady, if oplj 

for a moment." 

Her heart died within her at the prospect of 

being turned out in the stre.ets, and in the ^ightj; 

And, dropping a Httle of the shawl iQ which her 

head had been hitherto enveloped, she looked 

up. imploringly in the servant's fiice-r-tbis ma- 

,Qce^C^e, if such it could be called, since, the 

movement was involuntary, had its effect-^thp 

man^ stinK^ by the lustre of a pair of eyes, ^ch 

as aire j:arely s.een,,^w€jped iix ^ mUder tpnje ::rr 
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'* W4L «qr gW, yan lany sit dova lwa:« al^t; 
.U>^ xualreM "frill he paaaiiig to lihe ifsifx\fB$:/Bf§' 
-Mttdj^ «ad you can^peak to hi^ Ibr ,a ^idsu^'' 
l^l& l3bii^ lialf exKKmi^ag^ii^il^ oiur yc»uig ad- 
TeiMkOrer sat down ia her mnt's hall, on j^ cbair, 
which^ although somewhat hard^ thioi the o|d 
niah chairs at KUxqa^hoguej wa« e^ct^mlj ha94- 
^meii, xQore spl^did, thao. any ehie h^d ev^ 
6€^a8ir*4he hall^ the la^ps^ tb# piUaiH^ thiQ ip3g- 
jpi^Leeot and caipet^d staircaa^j with a yi^w of a 
hril^antly Ughted eon/s^rratoxy heyx>n4jr y^p^ 
tbx^ which Mabel had heard ,of,. j^ad offt^- 
d^^ed* Miss Kennedy, the mantua^makec^ |xad 
told a good deal ahpnt the beauti^ £irnltcrre ia 
;tbe Pabhn hon^^ea^^bat 4313(1 ^e thought the 
. reality &r auz]^issed either her. ^ns^ghifOi^,^^ 
|diB8 jSleiinedy's deaeiii^ptaonB. And i£ the. hall 
.and4^»ireaae wcoee so grand-^-^n^hat BDWt hfir^e 
drawix^*rooin? Aa ahe gassed, ^ W0];id$sed, 
and turned her head&qm. side to aide^ &ejd:|9wl 
gradually fell lower and lower, l^T^jVgio^^i^- 
ed the wh^le of her £ne heaad and bu^l:; . She 
was arooaed to obse^r^-e the circumiataa^ieA&om 
~4bB whiflpering of the seryants, a, number, of 
whom had^ocdleoted, on the repprt qS thej^at. 



to l^k at the fitraiigeb^aiity who heA eaqidred 
feHf'tiiieir ads^eM^ andttsxious t& k&om her bufii- 
nesft— ^e men liopmg that she was come to l(K>k 
fcir jBerviee Acre, fttid tibe maids most devoutly 
praying that she tMs nott and tha^ she would 
take herself, her golden nnglets, and her dasszling 
eyes and complexion, off, as speedfly as possible. 
Poor Mabel felt her dheeks b«ming mider 
ihis acrutiny. She was so little accustomed to 
be gazed at in any way, £hat the admiring looks, 
rad whispered plandits of the one party, and the 
enTions tossing of heads, and half «iij^resded 
sneers of the other, were ahnost ^nally p^t^l. 
The suspense, however, Iras not <^ long dota- 
tion. In about ten sdaifat^ Mx% Beaufort; was 
seen descending the staircase, her thaid ^caxr^fihig 
her gloves, whilst a footman «tood in i&elt&ner 
HaB, holding a large cloak, lined wi& ennine, 
' ready to envelope the very ^anple circmnference 
'' %f W lady, A few words ^om the jsxxn ^i^ected 
^her -aJttention to Mabel, who stood up, on her 
'* '^ftint^s approach, in the «iost violent trepidatf iwi. 
- Mrs Beaufort, looMng at her irith etidfent 
siii^me, enquired her buanesftl Hie tr^nAJmg 
gfrl, with a fetdtering voice, r^^plied**-^ ' 
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. ^ ;Maidetm — ^I am jiCabel Aimeslof ^ jsmt^mscmi 
-"f^TQai^ KikiuidiLOgue*<*«iid I am coxae*^ want: 

Here slate stopped^ in oonfuaion^ fi>rgetdDg d» 
ptory which ahe had inyl^xited^^the falsehoed> 
wliich she had inteaided to tell-^*fihe bujrst into a: 
fl^ipd of teaw, i .-. ^ -- 

^- jVIabel. Annealey ! my niece!" ezxdaiaaed 
Mrs Seaufbit. .'^ Impossible I-^wh^bija^ay^u^* 
here^ at this hour? — ^Mabel Annesley ?-s^why, I . 
alwa^ thonghth-^r jalways heard-^-^xflBie'here^ 
n^^4^ar> look up-*«-I heard yoa were a very ^^i- 
fen^ist looking girl>: mdeed-^but azre you. zcali^ 
Ma)>eljAjuieal0y?". . . .-^ 

"Oh yes, myr deaatr: aunt/' cried :MabeL^de» 
lig^iled aiid,^cciurageai: by Mrd JBea»fi]trt'a.iiii>: 
ex|iO0ted< kindnenRj- aadetitt 3aalQre:<dB%fabBdf i&'-r 
find itecself only ca2]!ed>o]i^ta spddcvithi^ trtudv^9$:ur 
at least for the present. " I am isdaed MsUbO: 
Ajmtd.ej'^^onaJt dbferk Vlatightoff»-hgrei&i Hby 
mo&erfs iiak-42tarIotknt miti^Jbsi uy;iifap«BliHji.j 
▼ery one wbkk ij^u ihiing :arQiiX[d.*7^ n 

wI^H"! was a:hU)yr£.aBd^ittyrpaocnia&nv3^^ 

^[|t is ibe hcki^iiee^^Biatf'^^ sittdzA^raGBeauipw' 



{etk^esmoipiagitin4yQhieeait^ ^ My deajf 
cfaxlc^ heiBiB'hetey hto the paricmr — ^I $sm bo 
surprised to see you — ^why, I always tii^ught-^ 
really^ Mabel,. I had no idea you were sueh a 
fine girl," she added, drawii^ h^ niece toWardcr 
tlie strong H^t of the padonr lamps; and, to 
Mabel's great satis£iction, seemingly so absorbed 
in thie.coix()emplation of her yery striking Jboauty 
as j^tirely to forget to repeat the question of^'^ 
" What brought her there ?^ ' 

MraBeanfinrt and her maid exchange looks' 
as tt^y gazed for soxad' time on Mabel, wlios^^ 
foian and iaice wcsca of a description, that^ emm 
shabby and lU-made clothes, and hair t3{i%led"by- 
the. Jiigiht wind, emild not disfigure. . 

With down^t eyesy gbwing cheeky .and. 
trembling limbs, :she stbod izt nB2i^dhop6.a&4' 
fear^tttider dteirdobt^e inspection. At length: Mra ' 
Bd m i & nt saiotrrM . . 

^STbII, «qr-deinr,-it was^follr time -for your 
graddsMtthBT'tD sendiyon nplto m&^^tmly itiir^ 
a pilsjuilo hxve j&a buni^ in; the iaxmataiEBS, I 
was qak iwdfiria mistake xespectiag you, or i r 
would ^ha^nn '.made enqniry>^^^Qjd]y it was very 
wrong tcy lose so much time — why, you must be 
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l^^uraed cay tibing^-^iipl ey^^ to 48^ce«*-ar ipmip 

sometimea u$ed to eixig when out in the^4^ 
milJI^i!]^ but my grandmother would jxot )ike a 
noise in the house." 

^^ Bady very bad," replied Mrs Beaufort ;.^rthe 
old tronuua nuist be doting^ certfunlyj not to hil^y^ 
seen^^—bttt then, it is true, I forgot she is h^ifld, 
BO knew nothing of the matterr-s^r else thou|^t 
she coiild notspare you; some people «cf fp is^- 
ish,' they think of no&ing but theniselTes^. I;^ 
smrB it was a great loss to me, that I had note j^ 
here last wintear^ it would ha^e made a great iii- 
li&£ence*ta nw^ don't you think so» Dawsou? " s^e 
^^Mjded, addressing hsr majdj who wa^ b^ily^fiL- 
^gaged JnspectBig tke^ kngth- sus^d capabili^^iff 
Mabel's hair. . i.- . /cao 

« ^^Ainosifilerou&di&reituceindi^d,;!^^ re- 

plied Dawson, ^^but I ihink. w*ff'4f>^ fx^M ^e 
have two or Aree months b#for/9 wi bq^jib^e 
season begsna, and- by tliat ^so^ we^U M 9^Skfi 
Xa^ foley may g^Yeoij^^^mh$i!^M^^*^^ 
]ike», I don't thmk ab^fJl be ^^^ ^ t^ W^5$(?8aT 



jjiai^ a^way itom w any more: why> mfi*itt> ^em 
Mii» Foley's as » made such a rout tibeiiit^ wlTf 
they ifcm't be apatch on t«, whea IVe just got off 
iE^e horrid old things^ and fettled up Misses hair 
a little; ^care are yonr trunks, Mise?'* 

^ I have none/' answered Mabel Uindung'; 
*^ that is, I did not bring any— I — "^ 

"No matter,** said Mrs Beaufort, "you could 
iadt have had any clothes fit to be seen, if one 
may judge by those on you, but Dawson* will 
settle all those matters; what a windfaE!" dae 
aidded aside, to Dawson; "how strange^— I neifer 
heard of diis bef(Hre — 'indeed I was told quite.ibe 
bbn1irary*-Mhat horrid selfish old woman, net;to 
let me know-^what a loss I did not getlsudxia 
ti star to educate— it would havemade me jof 
siich c<mseque!fice I& sodtety--T*but low , jmbo^ 
^ think of nothing but theB^elTe9 and theSari^ifvm 



convenience." 



-^f 



Who etei desmbe liie rajitoree ofxmt hi^rbine, 
^16 fiiid^he]^e)f thus h^talled in a splendid ho^j^, 

r - 

'Sealed widx more than kindnesli^ |iras»ed| jed- 
*■ nfeed, every' one in li fuss about hsr; her toilette 

4^eincessaM topic of dfccusoon, ha: = beauty . in 

•unceashig^ subject of adinir^tion/ 
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'- Hef admissibn had been obtained witb facflity, 
nor Had she been under tbe neceBsity of telling 
any particular or downright falsehood^ since no 
qftestioiis were asked; Mrs Beaufort seeming to 
take for granted that the young beauty had been 
0€fnt up by her grandmother t^ try and push her 
fcrtune under the auspices of a more wealthy 
relation; if Mabel's conscience did sometimes 
gite her a sudden pang, when the image would 
intrude, of the helpless old woman so entirely 
dependant on her, and whom she had utterly 
abandoned, she tried to console herself with the 
Ithoughts that *'of course" the neighbours would 
bfe kind; BesS Kennedy used often to call in of 
a thwning, with the news and gossip of the vil- 
lage, and ^^ of course" when she found the old 
lady alon ewould take care of her, or send some 
otie i^ls^ to do so. » "^ 

" • But Hiahel had little leisure for such thought^ ; 
Jktt life was a continued huity ; dregs was 'iiot 
the onfy business in hand — the winter wai to' life 
^aiiBf in attending to the various acconiplishSeiil^ 
pi^pAaratfll^ t» hfer *^coming oM" iii the spring* 
HcirTdrmWa^^so find and grac^ftd, thialtHe danc- 
&^ nttBt^ had fil^e-iiifficulty in modelling hbr 
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to all .fashionable moyements^ and aax Il^an 
singing master soon trained her naturally :6ae 
and flexible yoice^ so that with his acc(»npamf* 
ment it wotdd produce a great effect at, the caor 
certs which Mrs Beaufort intended to g^ve; 

Fashion is a most capricious deity; neith^t; 
rank nor fortune can always propitiate or win h^i 
3miles; Mrs Seaufort had fox some seasons, beei^ 
fest declining in favoiir; she gave dinners, bajls, 
concerts, but they were stupid — ^uivuiteresting*-^ 
sl^e was voted a "bore" a ^^dust;" ladies who 
ha^ handsome daughters, or young maxriad i^ 
dies who were themselves handsom^^ drew aw^J^ 
all the young men to their parties, whilst l?Le5^ 
were deserted — ^for where young men woul^riK^ 
gOj of course it was no^ worth any lady's whilj^ 
(y;9ung pr old) to be seen. Lady Foley, on.rtli^ 
opposite side of the square, alwa^^ xontn^fed.^ 
fl^ her ]baljs. on the very 9a«xe<n%bt.Virhic]t^ Sfrs 
Beau&ij h^d selected for hersi and:.t^:^latj^ 
li^^ t^e. n^qrtifipation of hewng the .nptfm :^$^% 
h^j rivjal'sdoor across the sqiw^e, anA'^f .^^ei^ig 
it^ djp Jiev^papers,, on the foUqwing 4*71 W-a^h 
cc^upf, of .ther daju^e ^cau^, at. Jf^ady , Foljf -^ gf^ft 
1;^^. . . '^T^i^.. ({arises :^t w^ere .^r^A^iiri. ^ 
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WBEB piokedy and the Isdies "who iutd ftioiiedj 
H^nrmingied iiddi prakes of die polke fbr thca^ 
great attention in a3.deaT:oiirmg-ta h&ep tlie cat»9)d 
in ordetv' ^^hikt lier osmi fsaSty -was passed am 

^^ We vndeislsajd diat Mrs Beanfcort al^ 
«.bcdlbnthe «aane night, and that l&e, jsu^et 
oonsisbed cf cmesry deficacy i>£ the BeasGoi.'' 

But, alasl Mj?s Beaufort weU knew that-thesc^ 
^ere bat vei^ &tr .whom even diat .eldbdrate 
snppear ootdd seduee away from the spot wbcste 
the greatest ^owd had eoilleeted, and wheiae 
liiere was likely to be the gseat^st crudi and di£- 
Jbo&ky t& get in] -Lady 3Poley «nd iher handmae 
^Mightess^ wcsre Ok ^fiuMm,, Mrs Beanfoct Tmm 
fMt. ■ . '.'..'";-.. '-^.■■- 

■: Mabel^V joppesmoiK had T^ miu^ td^^ 
Jthe pro^pesGft^ eiee^biai and ^ was ihc^ed md,ii9i' 
ipteted, by idae haif here^^ and hf. h^i^sisaiQ 
minister, Dawson, that the bringing on^a:W^ 
heaniy,taind, ini^ifa beaiat^r, wenddjJbiiilialthe 

^ WOfWaama^ mime beauty^ h^^^v^ tt^smm- 
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Mabel had nibt only msFr^er been sceaa^ botn^fser 
dirsii heard- o& fil» 'was tl» niece of MiiBeaii* 
tetv "wlio-wis yeiy lich^ and had no diildcen-** 
Vtast 'was encyogh — people must noir be tired of 
the Mkft Feley'i &ceB^ vnd k yn^ well knorm 
that although Sir Andrew Foley was wealth;^ 
jet^ he had extravagant sons^ and livedo at tibe 
least, up tD his incooie; perhaps a little beyond 
it. Mrs Beaufisrt had the game in iher own 

JbSHSdSv 

The few monihs of iHX>batian and ednoatkm 
passedirapidly oyer : the erenl&l ^^dfawingfoom*' 
which was to ps&exLt the young '^debntanle^ 
to the gaee tjf an admimg world, appKoaehod 
>t-Hhe white and sihrer dress was in preparatioii, 
aaad the waving plumiBB had been triediagatn and 
again, and pronounced " exquisite " by the 
'j^g^i^^tto^d aunt, and hxxsf scmbc^te, boih of 
wlutairy after their own manner, .seeitted to escpcot 
iw illLare in the appsoaehing trhonphs of the 
^^«a8clni?' ^ 

^ ^ - ItdS'tiot 'Ciiff' objeot to acoompany our h^rodoe 
through afi the. detaikof her cnzq^a^n in ^^ good 
iociety^'^ in Dtttilin; nor would it he^easy to say 
which, hei^heart cftHast oShpt ohapi»»n^ w atm i id Bi 
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i^lated by tke unparalleled success attending &is 
hrilliaQt ** debut." Mabel beheld every man, 
mamed or unmarried, dying for love ; every 
woman, married or unmarried, dying for envy of 
her charms. Mrs Beaufort found her parties no 
longer deserted — carriages were smashed at her 
door, pockets were picked, heads were broken, 
and the police in fuU activity ; whilst, wherever 
she moved, accompanied by her beautiful niece, 
their steps were attended by a train of the 
^^ elite" of Dubliii: aid-de-camps, guardsmen, 
the whole of the staff, generals and all — ^also the 
few, very few peers now to be found in the me- 
tropolis of Ireland — all followed in the train of 
the elated "Beauty," whose power to &scinate 
all hearts seemed to equal that of Oberon's en- 
chanted horn, to animate aU feet. 

" Mabel, my dear," said Mrs Beaufort to her 
niece, one morning, as they lay stretched on 
their respective loungers, resting after their 
" labours" of the preceding evening, which had 
been one of peculiar excitement; "it is really 
necessary for yon to come to some dedmon re^ 
specting those offers which you have had from 
Jjord Melton and Mr Bad&rd, I know they re- 



ql^^ccu^desmlnn^aBdl donot wish to p^ressyou ; 
bilKtiiefotetbe seasoacloses you slumM make your 
^i8c^oii j. diough you are much improved^ verj^ 
^jkoh indeed^ since you came to me^ still I must 
wwmymu that ^t^e nevex can expect a second each, ti: 
B^B^ou as ihisH— such triumphs do not bear rep^-i- 
titkm;. th^rewill of course be some new girls to 
optme out next muter 9 and^to eiisure your con* 
tmulug in undbated.lustrey you must aj4>6ar ^ 
£^ath|3r ohai^cter^ not iaa a candidate^ but as a 
Zesai2^' your^elfy which^ with my assistance and 
directions; I do not doubt your being able to ac4 
coQ»p}i$h, notwithstanding your inexperience— 
t^r6 is. ^o^hiog Jike promptitude in these things f 
a -ji^fSsOijm goes on with much more ecl4t from 
b^g. niarried ^ the end of her ^rst season. 

Mabel listened to .thishaiangue m profound 
4tetQj9,.^Ui53ly CTipl^yed. (a'jnosfc ominous symp- 
t^QiX/ 14 P¥yHing iavhd^thouse rose to pieces.; a4^ 
^^iKSf^ Mi!»Bpii£Mrt p^nsizi^/td take breadi, liie^ 



life 5^i^^ 51186 5fli4f^fir/' - 
iixh^t^^Jx^'^i bl*t you have-not haiwiy 
ot^i^9J^i;snriDipl tl»^infliti9d<mi!y<}iifinaj]^ 

a 
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agreeable^ and who have not prox>osedj will be, 
if possible, more attentive to you next winter as 
a married woman, because they will be less under 
restraint ; free from the apprehension of being 
taken in, if they are not marrjring men. As to 
yonr rustic idea of marrying for love — ^that is, 
refusing a man because you are not in love witii 
him, or accepting another because you are — it is 
really too green, and I request I may not hear a 
word on /Ifta^ubject ; but, to return to those two 
who hxive actually spoken out : they both seem to 
me very fair offers — and you have only to con- 
sider whether you wiU be Countess of Melton, 
with certainly a heavily encumbered estate, and 
a fooUsh, extravagant, obstinate husband, or 
whether you would prefer having the command 
of a miUion of money, by marrying old Mr 
Radford the banker, who is undoubtedly gouty, 
and may not live very long — this appears to me 
on the whole, to be rather the best speculation 
of the two— because, in that case, you could after- 
wards please yourself, and have money at com- 
mand in a much more independent way than by 
any allowance Lord Melton could make — ^but 
then there is the rank and title — ^and the conse- 
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quence attached — I really don't know what to 
adyise." 

Mabers eyes were filled with tears; her mind 
reverted to those romantic unsophisticated days, 
when she had thought of love and beauty as in 
some way inseparably connected — she had re- 
gretted her ordinary appearance, believing that 
it alone debarred her from, the poetry of romance : 
was she much nearer to the attainment of it now? 
Her suitors, what were they ? — shashuddered to 
think — ^and the man whom she would have 
chosen, admired her certainly — who did not ? in- 
deed David Lindsey looked even more of admi- 
ration, certainly more of tenderness, than any 
other — but a soldier, whose gold was all on the 
outside of his jacket, was not the nephew whom 
Mrs Beaufort was likely to choose ; he was poor, 
and Mabel was dependant — ^besides, the world 
said he was on the point of marriage with ano- 
ther — ^less lovely, in truth, but more wealthy : 
five thousand a-year against Mabel's eyes — ^the 
odds were certainly not in favour of the latter. 
She was not yet sufficiently hdx^knied in the wa 
of the world of fashion, to relish her aunt's sug- 
gestion of her admirers being more devoted to 

g2 
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her after her marriage; not that she doubted the 
fact there were too many examples before her— 
but^ although she had made a wonderful progress 
in all worldly knowledge since the night when 
she had deserted her blind grandmother in order 
to eat of that fatal tree — although she had on 
that night broken the fifth commandment^ and 
had since her sojourn in the metropolis^ \m.think- 
ingly and unconsciously^ broken many more — 
still she was scarcely sufficiently hardened to 
meditate, in cold blood, the breaking of the 
seventh. 

David Lindsey had won every feeling of her 
heart, not wholly absorbed in the contemplation 
of her own charms — but she heard he was vo- 
luntarily about to sign the warrant (at least ac- 
cording to Mabel's primitive ideas) for their se- 
paration. If she was not to be \mited to the man 
whom she loved, the next best thing, in her es- 
timation, was rank and consequence — her aunt 
rather seemed to incline towards money and 
the gouty banker. 

They spent the day in discussing this point, 
without coming to an agreement — ^the night was 
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to be devoted to a fancy ball, at which Mabel 
was to appear in the character of Psyche. 

Fancy balls and masquerades hare been so 
often described, that it would be unnecessary to 
enter on the hacknied subject here ; it is suffici- 
ent to relate that the beautiAil Psyche received, 
on that momentous night, a third offer of mar- 
riage, infinitely preferable to either of the 
others. 

General Sir Marmaduke Spencer was certainly 
an old man, but of most estimable character, 
both public and private — of a dignified appear- 
ance, and with the remains, at least, of much 
personal beauty — even the fastidious Mabel 
could not find any rational objection to the ofier; 
and if an inclination, which she dared not avow, 
had not held possession of her heart, she could 
have .esteemed herself happy and honoured by 
his choice; and she felt almost reconciled to that 
which now seemed her destiny, whenever for a 
moment she suffered her mind to resort to what 
she had been ; the timid, humble, poor, Mabel 
Annesley, the slave of tyranny and caprice, the 
scorned of all observers — slighted by all men ; 
even by the village rustics, and only noticed by 
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the girls whenever they wanted some service to 
be rendered by "that good-natured fright Mabel/* 
who had not spirit enough to refuse a request, 
however unreasonable, or to resent an injustice 
when offered. 

She was conscious that a change had taken place 
in her mind and disposition, as well as in her 
appearance— the reigning beauty of the metro- 
polis, it would have be^n quite out of character 

to have been humble and submissive, and al- 
though Mrs. Beaufort was extravagantly indulg- 
ent to her, well knowing that her beauty was. 
the sole cause and support of the popularity in 
the fashionable world which the old lady then 
enjoyed, Mabel frequently amused herself by 
treating her aunt with a degree of insolent 
caprice, little short of that which she occasionally 
bestowed on the humblest of her admirers. At 
that moment, however, their respective manners 
seemed to have changed — at least Mrs Beaufort, 
who knew the great importance and value of the 
stake in question, saw that if she did not decide 
at once, and compel her niece to act on that 
decision, Mabel would hesitate if allowed time 
to think, and thus perhaps lose all. " The 
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woman who deliberates is lost." The proverb is, 
however, sometinies reversed, and the woman 
who does not deliberate is lost. Mabel's delibe- 
rations ended as such things tiow generally do — 
in her sacrificing her secret inclinations to that 
which she believed to be her interest in this 
world. She married — ^became the possessor of 
all things (one excepted) which she had fabled 
as makiTig the sum of human happiness. Beauty, 
wealth, influence^ power; the admiration of all 
who beheld her; the unlimited devotion of her 
husband — ^yet she was not happy — ^not happy? — 
she was wretched — she walked the earth like a 
troubled, guilty ghost — ^her early habits, the home 
of her innocent childhood, perpetually recurred 
to her recollection — ^in every breeze she fancied 
she heard the wailing voice of her abandoned 
parent^ calling for that help which there was no 
one now to administer. And Mabel, in over- 
leapiQg the first barrier, iu deserting her first 
duty, felt that she had deserted all — ^the days of 
innocence! where were they? what was she 
now? — ^the adored wife of a confiding husband, 
who deserved all that affection which she felt 
herself unable to bestow, and whom she was de- 
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ceiving and betraying^ in thought at leasts if not 
yet in deed. David lindsey was the aid-de- 
camp of General Spencer — ^was daily and hourly 
in her sight — ^was, according to military eti- 
quette^ in perpetual attendance. Mabel had it 
not in her power to fly from the danger^ even if 
she had sufficient strength of mind to wish it. 

One thing only apparently lessened the peril 
— ^lindsey had stood aloof ever since her mar- 
riage-wrapped in the most gloomy and im- 
penetrable reserve — he was then offended, but 
why? — since he had never openly professed him- 
self her lover — ^never appeared on the list as a 
candidate for her hand — ^never even attempted 
to contradict the very general report of his being 
one of the suitors to Miss Walton, the great 
heiress. His circumstances formed a sufficiently 
obvious reason for all this; but his increasing 
reserve, since they had been thus thrown to- 
gether, Mabel felt as a sort of injury — a slight to 
her charms, which were, or ought to be, powerful 
enough to overturn the prudence of any man — 
certainly no one else showed any. 

She was, as her aunt had predicted, more 
than ever surrounded by admirers; and the 
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General did not appear to dislike the universal 
homage paid to his beautiM wife. Her present 
viracity and gracefulness, mingled with the 
naive simplicity of her original character^ formed 
a combination apparently not to be resisted by 
any one — except David lindsey — ^he, and he 
alone^ was impenetrable — ^was this to be borne ? 
General Spencer was commander-in-chief in Ire- 
land; the next in station to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant; who^ happening to be unmarried^ Mabel 
consequently held th^ highest place in the so- 
ciety in Dublin — she was the temporary queen 
— ^the glass of fashion. Mrs Beaufort was also 
at the pinnacle of her ambition^ for the indolent 
beauty left every thing to her aunt's direction 
and arrangement, being herself entirely occupied 
by her own passion for the handsome aid-de- 
camp, and with her plan of subduing and pun- 
ishing him for his apparent indifference. 

The autumn being far advanced, the world of 
fashion fled from Dublin, as if it had been in- 
fested by the plague; and General Spencer re- 
moved with his family to a beautiful villa resi- 
dence, within a few miles of the metropolis. 
The grounds and gardens were delightful, and 

q5 
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the views extensive— only bounded by Mabel's 
native mountains, to which she could never raise 
her eyes without a cold shudder; she strove to 
turn her mind from what had ^passed, or might 
be passing there ; and her previous resolution to 
subdue the stubborn heart of the rebel Lindsey 
formed an ea:citing occupation for her thoughts 
and actions — thus trying to banish the painful 
remembrance of one great fault, by the active 
mental employment attending on the determi- 
nation to commit a greater. 

Mabel's triumph seemed at last approaching^ 
David's high principles, his resolutions, his 
sense of honor and gratitude towards the man in 
whose house he dwelt, and whose confidence he 
shared, were fiist melting away like wax in the 
fiimace — no word to implicate him had as yet 
passed his lips, but Mabel, by a never-fidlihg 
feminine instinct, knew that the snare was about 
and around him — she had only to extend her 
hand and draw the string. 

The moon shone brightly over the wooded 
lawn, touching the tops of the beech trees with 
silver, whilst the distant mountains lay in soft 
shadow. Mabel and the doomed Lindsey stood 
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at the door of the conservatory, amidst its bahny 
scents, resting from the excitement of a waltz 
which a military band were still performing in 
the ball-room. Their eyes were almost uncon- 
sciously fixed on the mountains which bounded 
the prospect before them, and Mabel breathed a 
long sigh as she gazed on th^t dark hill (her 
birth-place) which seemed to lie like a shadow 
on the landscape. Lindsey pressed the fair 
hand which rested on his arm — the fatal words 
that were to pledge him to his own and her dis- 
honor trembled on his lips — ^he checked him- 
self — ^those words which were to pledge him to 
the betrayal of his best and kindest friend were 
yet unspoken, and he endeavoured to change the 
current of his thoughts by changing the style of 
their conversation — ^he spoke of common places 
— ^the weather — of the landscape — ^but at last 
Lindsey spoke on a subject which contained a 
fearful interest for Mabel. 

" Lovely as is this scenery," he said, " I dis- 
like looking on that dark heath-covered hill, 
since it was the scene of a frightful tragedy last 

a 

year. I was present there when the magistrates 
investigated a. charge against a girl who had 
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miirdered an old woman with whom she Kved— 
her grandmother^ I believe^ which rendered the 
circumstance^ if i>ossible^ more atrodous/' 

Mabel gasped for breath. 

"Murdered! said you?*' she exclaimed: "Oh 
no, no '* 

" So it was supposed," he returned: " but the 
wretch was never found — she had contrived to 
escape — ^my mind has dwelt more of late on the 
unpleasant investigation of that time, because," 
he added, looking on her tenderly, ^^ this mon- 
ster, who I am told was a fiightfiil dwarf, as 
wicked and malicious as she was hideous — ^this 
barbarous unnatural monster bore the name of 
Mabel — ^that beautiful, that musical name — ^but 
you shudder at the mere relation — ^what must I 
have felt at the heart-rending sight? — ^the poor 
old creature lying at the foot of the stairs, as if 
she had &llen, or been thrown down the flight 
— ^her grey hair spread on the flags, and soaked 
in her blood — one might have supposed that she 
had been kiUed by the &11, especially as she was 
blind — ^if the girl whose duty it was to take care 
of her had not absconded — and, as there was no 
money, nor any thing of value found ia the 
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hduse^ it is probable she first robbed and then 
murdered the unfortunate old woman/' 

Mabel groaned. 

" Oh God! oh God! — ^take me from this place 
— Hde me from the light of heaven " 

Lindsey caught her in his arms; and, carrying 
her down a flight of steps leading to the lawn^ 
laid her on a bank beside a stream which flowed 
through the grounds. He endeavoured to revive 
her by sprinkling water in her face. She had 
not fainted — ^but the agony which she endured 
was too powerftd for words. AH the passionate 
expressions uttered by the frantic Lindscy, now 
apparently utterly forgetfiil of himself, of his 
caution — of the whole world except his adored 
Mabel — ^all this, which she had so coveted to 
hear — ^this avowal for which she had dared all — 
risked all, been ready to sacriflce all — ^had lost 
its charms — ^and feU unheeded on her ear — or at 
least, if heard, only added to the horror of her 
feelings — a wretch accursed by God and man — 
she pressed her hands on her burning forehead 
— she groaned in agony — she wept, she cried 
aloud — ^Lindsey clasped his arms around her — 
he pressed her to his throbbing heart. 
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A stem voice spoke beside them. 

'^ Unhand her ! — traitor !: — villain ! — ^tum and 
defend your life." 

It was General Spencer. *' Draw/' he re- 
peated, pushing on lindsey, who stood before 
him, conscience-struck, mute, and motionless: 
^^ draw, scoundrel!" striking him with the flat of 
his heavy sword, for they were both in fiill dress 
uniform. 

This seemed to arouse lindsey; he drew, and 
stood on the defensive; but, retreating backwards 
towards the river, whilst the enraged husband 
pressed closely on him, Mabel saw the sword at 
Lindsey*s heart, who staggered and'seemed in- 
capable of resistance — ^the blade appeared to 
pass through his body — ^he fell, and Mabel, with 
a wild scream, sprang towards him — ^receiving, 
at the •same moment, a violent blow on the back 
of her neck, which threw her also into the water> 

The cold plunge awoke her. 

The blow was given by the great house dog^ 
Basto; who, having in vain sought for his young 
mistress near home, had tracked her up the 
mountain, and in his uncoutfi nurtures had jump- 
ed on Mabel with such force as to throw her 
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from the stone^ on which she had been sleeping, 
into the mountain stream by her side. 

She looked around — on her coarse red hands 
— on her shabby clothes — on the boisterous 
Basto^ her sole companion — ^the moonHght lay 
softly on her grandmother's white cottage at the 
foot of the mountain — ^the musical joy-bells which 
had first lulled her to sleep were still ringing. 

Mabel ran lightly down the hill — somewhat 
wiser and better than when she had ascended it 
— feeling convinced " that the station in life 
which has been appointed for us to fill is the 
best and fittest for us — and that the only petition 
which we ought to offer up is, ^ Lead us not into 
temptation/ since none can tell how they might 
conduct themselves under other circumstances 
tmless tried." 



SIR JOHN DE COURCY, 

▲STD 

SIR AMORIE ST. LAURANCE: 

OR 

THE BE0THEE8 INNE AEMES. 



Cfoo Snrient Sollatfrtf. 



[The whole of this tradition is given by most 
of the Irish Chronicles; but the ftillest detail of 
it will be found in " Burke's Peerage," Article 
Kingsale.] 



SIR AMORIE ST, LAURANCE, 

Sallatfe JUtUt, - 

Sir Amorie St. Laurance 

Stood atte his castle gate; 
" Why doth De Courcy tarryejsoe ? — 

My brother stayeth late. 
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" My sworn brother stayeth late, 

Hee should ere now bee here; 
The roads are perilous to passe. 

For his wel&re doe I feare. 

" My brother John De Courcy, 

For his welfare doe I feare — 
My brother swome inne feates of armes. 

And to my heart full deare. 

" My trustye Squire Montgomerie, 

Mount on thy fleetest steede; 
That if De Courcy bee in strait, 

I may helpe him atte his neede. 

" Mount on thy fleetest steed to seek 

If the foe besette the way; 
If the bloodye foe besette the path 

De Courcy to bewray. 

" Ride forth, Montgomerie, to see 

If the foe bee in the field; 
Whilst I arm my gallant knights soe trewe. 

With horse, and spear, and shield. 
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" Whilst I axm my gallant knights. soe trewe. 

Who will never bend or yield; 
We will succour to De Courcy bring> 

If the foe bee in the field." 

Oh slowly, then, Montgomerie 
From the castle gate went forth; 

And slowly, slowly did hee ride 
By east, by west, by north. 

By east, by west, by north, by south. 

If a foeman hee could see ; 
And hee quail'd within his dastard soul. 

That scout Montgomerie. 

Oh hee quail'd within his dastard soul. 
When hee spy'd full manye a foe; 

By wood and brake, by bank and scour, 
Lme axub^h lyir^ lowe. 

Inne ambush they were lying lowe. 

By river, wood, and hill; 
And manye a hundred spears were bent, 

De Courcy's blood to spille. 
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Then swiftly fled Montgomeiie^ 

And deeply spurred his horse; 
Till hee met Sir Amorie his troop. 

When hee stay'd his headlong course. 

" Oh halt your men. Sir Amorie, 

No nearer should you come; 
Oh halt, nor march your gallant men 

To a sure and bloodie doom. 

" Two hundred foot, and thirty horse. 

Are all that come with you; 
While here in ambush lying lowe, 

I've counted thousands two. 

" Oh lette us fly and save our lives. 

Our horse are swift; and free; 
If wee are slaine, our babes and wives 

May pine inne miserie. 

" These thirty stalwart men atte armes, 

*Twere pittye to have slaine; 
If they escape this bloodie day, 

They may serve to fight again.* 

• Vide Hudibras. 
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'^ The footmen^ they must Hbide their £ite^ 

They cannot fight or flee; 
Nor would itte helpe to share their lotte,** — 

Thus spoke Montgomerie. 

Thus spoke the scout Montgomerie^ 

In courage scant and slack; 
Hee would leave the footmen to their fate. 

Whilst the horsemen turned back. 

Hee would leave the footmen to their &te. 
Whilst the horsemen fled awaye; 

Hee would leave his brethren to bee slaine. 
And the foe to win the day. 

Then Sir Nicholas St. Laurance, 
Hee spoke up bold and high — 

" Oh my gallant brother, Amorie, 
Can you hear that recreant lie ? 

" Can you hear that recreant slanderer. 

Call on your knights to flee ; 
Leaving two hundred to bee slaine. 

Of our gallant companie? 
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" Of your trewe and gallant companies 
Who have followed you soe farre; 

Who have shared^ inne many a battle fierce, 
The fortune of your warre. 

" If wee resist, tho' wee must die 

With honour and with feme — 
Were better ferre, than still to live 

And bear a recreant name." 

Then Sir Amorie hee lighted down. 

And kneeled on his knee ; 
Saying, " No foe hath ever yet 

Seen a St. Laurance flee. 

^^ My Christ, my God, now hear mee sweare— 

A Christian knight I die; 
And for their sakes, who came with mee. 

No man shall see mee fly. 

" To thee, oh God, I yield my soul — 

My bodye, whence itte came; 
To my long and countrie I bequeathe 

My honour and my name.. 
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" My hearte, whicli never yet hath quail'd. 

To De Courcy I bequeathe; 
I have stood by him inne weal or woe. 

Till that hearte has ceased to breathe. 

" To you, my Mends, who round me stand, 

I give my force and might; 
My arm, my strength, my blood, to ayde 

My comrades inne the fight." 

Then standing up, hee drew his sworde, 
And sayde, ^^ My friends, come onne ; 

If gallant spirits win a field. 
This battle may be wonne." 

Hee kiss'd the crosse upon the hilt. 

Saying, "Bee this my speede;" 
Then plimg'd the blade within the breast 

Of his trewe and noble steede. 

" Thou hast serv'd mee well, and serv'dme long. 

Thou shalt never serve a foe; 
Thou shalt never bear a foeman's weight 

When Sir Amorie is lowe. 
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" Behold^ my Mends^ I cannot fly. 

Even were I soe incHn'd; 
The blood which dyes this reeldng blade 

Our fetes together bind." 

Then every knight hee drew his sword. 

And lighted on the ground; 
And a bloodie scabbard every blade 

Inne a charger's heart hath found. 

" Sir Amorie, behold us now, 

Aye readye for the field; 
And 'tide us life, or 'tide us death, * 

We neither fly nor yield." 

Then Sir Amorie hee call'd to himme 

His children younge and faire; 
With golden locks, and rosie cheeks. 

They were a blooming pair. 

" These children, that are younge and feire. 

To slaye them itte were ruth; 
The wfldest men will pittye take 

On innocence and youth. 
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" My prettye boys, I praye you take 

On yonder hill your stand; 
Whence you may see the bloodie fray 

Well foughten hand to hand. 

" I pray you stand on yonder hiU, 
Whence you can see the sport; 

Then to De Courcy you caii give 
A full and true report. 

" Of how you saw Sir Amorie, 
And each dismounted knight, 

With but two hundred men atte armes, 
Engage inne bloodie €ght. 



" With full two thousand barbarous foes. 

Thus making ^n- to one'; " ; i...f\ 

And a bloodie, bloodie field will bee, -^ 

Ere the summerV^ftay is done/* • "* * <" ^J 

Then the little boys they took their stand. 
Till the summer V»dtty's<ra§^&^/'^rR?i^oif5 ooO 

And manye a time ^Afeiltyi 4»^^>' b£9l) ^bJ 
Was the bafctlddAt^itt^ 4«4l, ^oliomA vZ hcA 
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Oh ! manye a time within that day. 

Did Sir Amorie's small band 
Against two thousand fighting men. 

Make a bold and gallant stand. 

And the enemie, they doubted sore. 
That some succour must bee nigh. 

For that little troop of gallant men, 
Of pride and courage high. 

And back to back, these warriors stood. 
With sword, and spear, and shield; 

A solid square, that gave a front. 
To four sides of the field. 

And every man who fell inne front. 

Another fiU'd his place; 
To shew the enemie the same 

Unbroken warlike &ce. 

One thousand of the enemie 

Lay dead upon the phone; 
And Sir Amorie, that gallant chief, 

Hee will nerer rise againe. 
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Not one remain'd to tell the tale, 

Save the scout Montgomerie; 
Who alone, of all the warlike band^ 

Did not disdain to flee. 

Hee took the weeping children from 

The hill whereon they stood; 
And with rapid steps hee fled awaye 

From the deadlye field of blood. 

From the deadlye field of blood they fled. 
Till they reach'd De Courcy's hall ; 

And there with sorrowing hearts relate, 
His friend's untimely &1L 

Oh, Sir John De Courcy then hee mourn'd. 

Sir Amorie his friend; 
And a bloodie curse hee vow'd on them 

Who had brought him to an end* 

A bloodie curse he vow'd on them 
Who had wrought such dule and woe; 

AVho had slain two hundred gallant men^ 
And Sir Amorie laid lowe. 
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A bloodie curse he vow'd on them, 
Hee hath sworn by crosse and rood^— 

That hee will wash his sorrow out, 
Inne De Lacy's best hearte's blood. 

Sir Hugh De Lacy, who had sought 

De Courcy to bewray ; 
And Sir Amorie, to save his fiiead, 

Hee lost his Ufe that day. 



h2 
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Sallatie l^econlir. 

De Lacy, the King's deputy, 

Hee ^ent a herald forth, 
Proclaiming Courcy traitor foul. 

By east, by west, by north. 

By east, by west, by north, by south. 
Whether inne deathe or life; 

Reward to who his bodye takes. 
By stratagem or strife. 

Reward to who his bodye takes, 

By stratagem or strife; 
To place him inne De Lacy's hands, 

Whether inne deathe or life. 






Then up and spoke four serving men. 

Had serv'd De Lacy long; 
'^ There are few might i^eet that stalwart knjght, 

Hee is both43toute and stronge. 
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" Sir Hugh De Lacy, there are none 

To conquer him in strife; 
'Tis onljre by some cunning art. 

Wee may bewray his life. 

" We onlye may bewray his life, 

By art and cunning skille — 
Besides his powerful strength and might, 

Hee weareth armour still. 

" Hee weareth armour on his breast. 

And mail upon his back; 
To wield a trenchant two edg^d sword, 

His arm it is not slacke. 

^^ Save onlye — ^yearlye on the day 

Sir Amorie was slaine; 
De Courcy meets in dule and woe. 

That day's return againe. 



" That sorrowing day he walketh lone, 

Inne solitude and gloom, 
With manye a sigh and doleful moan, 
'Beside St. Laurance tomb. 
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" Without a hauberk's twisted steel. 
Breastplate, or coat of mail; 

Without a sword, or dagger keen, 
Then treason cannot fail. 

" None ever join his lonely watch. 

Save onlye children twaine; 
Sir Amorie St. Laurance' sons. 

Who share his dule and pain." 

Thus spoke the traitor-serving churls, 

De Lacy joy'd to heare; 
And quickly furnished armed men. 

With sword, and shield, and speare. 

And when the sorrowing day was come, 
De Courcy stood inne gloom. 

With onlye the two baby boys. 
Beside St. Laurance' tomb. 

With manye a pray'r, and xam^e a tetaar. 

Sir Amorie they nioume. 
As they have evcor sitice his deathe. 

On that sad day's retume. 



>7 
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'* Stand fast, De Gourcy ! " cry^d the boys^ 

*' Stand fast, our fs^er's fdend; 
By manye a foeman we're besette^ . 

Our days are near an end. 

" By treason foul wee, are besette, 

Our father's murderers come. 
With ruthlesse purpose here to laye 

New victims on his tomb." 

Then sternly did De Courcy gaze 

On foemen crouding round* 
And firmlye atte St. Laurance' tomb, 

Hee kept his 'vantage ground. 

With stalwart arm he seiz'd a crosse . ; 

Inne the church-yard where itte stood?; 
A heavye crosse and quaintlye cary'drr-. ; 

A ponderous block of wood^ 

With stalwart arm hee did uprear 

This ponderous block of wopd, 
And soon this weapon new and strange. 

Was dy'd inne ohwta' blood. 
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The heavye'arbsse itte sli^iitEd^ flierr'Ttdobd," "" 
By blows with iii%kt'and inaineV ~ 

The thieves^ they died not on tiie cros6e. 
But by the crosse were slaine. 

And manye a man De Cottrcy slewe, 

Fulle manye hfee Mde low ; 
His pow'rful arm itte never d^alt 

One unayailing blow. 

A single unavaQing blow 

His arm did never make, 
And but for one sad piteous deede. 

Him they might nev^r take. 

They never might De Courcy foil. 

Of courage proud and high; 
Had hee not seen' St. Laiirance' sons 

Inne bloode beside him lye. 



"Accursed bee the cruel hand, '^ 
That did this ruthlesse deede; 

Accursed bee the stony heart. 
Could see those infents bleede.^ ' 
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Hee flii^^ awaye hia weapOA htige — 

" Here — ^take De Courcy's life; 
Now notihii^e 1^ on earthe to loye^ 

Nothing that's worthy strife." 

They took him — fox hee scorn'd to strive, . 

They bound him foot and hand; 
They laid him iime a prison ship. 

And steer'd him from the land. 

They took him fetter'd from that hni 

Hee was never to see more; 
They have landed him in bondage stronge . 

Upon the English shore. 

To London Tower hee is sent, . 

For ever to abide; 
" Oh, 'twere better," thou^ght De Courcy then,. 

*' Farre better to have died." 

And many a year De Courcy there, 

Dragg'd on ^ weary life ; 
A wearye life to him who erst 

Had liVd *mid warre and strife. 

H 5 
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lime warre and staife De Cofovcy had 
His pleasure and hiit pride ; 

Oh, 'twere better farre £>r sudi 9k man, 
Inne battayle to hftve died ! 

'Twere better farre for to have died. 
Than 'bide such heavye lotte; 

A prisoner inne duranee vile. 
And by the world forgot. 

Aye, even by the tyrant king. 
Who doom'd him to this lotte, 

(For idle words, or dubious speech,) 
De Courcy is forgot. 

Yet stiUe his turn may come round: — 

Itte soe befell by chance, 
A warlike difference arose 

'Twixt England and 'twixt France. 

For Normandye the English king 

With Philip had a jarre — 
'Twas scarcelye worthy sheddii^ blood' 

Inne fierce and general warre. 
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*Twas scaxcelye worthy human Hfe 

As well as spending gold. 
And the two Kings thought most of this-^ 

If the truth must bee told. 

Itte was agreed, each Eling should take 

A champion on his side. 
And with whoe'er the victory laye 

The Monarchs should abide. 

*^ Now, by my hcJidome," quoth King John, 

" 1 know not where to find 
A champion 'midst my courtiers all 

If they are of my mind. 

** My knights doe mostly, like myself. 

Eschew the toils of warre ; 
Wee cannot eat with mailed hand, 

*Nor drink through helmet's barre. 



* They carved at tlie meal 
With gldves pf steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred. 

tiAT OF THE Last Minstrel. 
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'' I wist iK)i wh^e' i ijL^friBay find 
A champion strooge andtaU, 

Before whose ptowoss Feance's knight 
And champion prodd znay fitlL" 

Oh then bespoke the King's foot-page. 

And kneeled on his knee ; 
" My Uege, you have a warrior bold, 

Tho* you wist not where hee bee. 

" Within the tower of London lies 

A bold and gallant knight; 
If you can win him to your cause, 

Hee well may toin the fight. 

" France does not hold a champion proud 
To match De Courcy's power. 

Even as hee is — ^who long hath pined 
Lonelye within your tower/* 



i •• 
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* Right joyous then' King John replied, 

" De Courcy shall bee free, • i 

Restored his title, wealth and power, ' ' ' -^ '' ' 
• "* . . * 

If hee win that joust to mee." 



.' •» 
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" Hee shall have hdnonrs, tusalth iaUdp^WeV,"^ ' * 
K hee win this joust tb i&ee^ ' ^' 

Wherewith I'm plei^ed to TVantce*s ffingf 
On the plaines of Nonnandye. 

" Hee shall have wealth and power restored 

K hee win for mee this strife ; 
Hee shall once more bee Ulster's Lord 

With Uberty and life." 

Then that dark-eyed page, hee hasted where 

The wearye prisoner laye. 
And with many a soft and soothing word 

His errande hee did saye. 

" Not for the tyrant will I fight—" 

De Conrcy fiercelye saide; 
" It were unworthy iune his cause 

One drop of bloode to shedde. 

" One drop of knightly bloode for him 

I would not give, or sheddp ; 
I would not stretch this waited hand 

To save his crowned head. 
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" I would not. stretch this wastefd anm 
The Usurper's ci^own to sav6— ^ 

What Tuw to mee should hee restore 
Those honorus hee ne'er gave ? 

" Hee never gave mee i?r«Qth or pow'i*- 
I won them by my sword — 

My wrongs are on nty heart imprest^ 
His rights — ^an idle word; 

" Can he restore with words as vaine 
Those hearts for mee that bled ; 

St. Laurance a.nd his in£mt sons-^ 
Can h^e restore the dead ? 

" By murd^ foul. his crown hee won, 

It never shall bee saide 
To uphold that justiye forfeit crown 

De Courcy lent hid aide.'^ 

Then wrathlial tti^iling round about ' 

On the pallet where heelaye. 
In sullen grief hee seem'd resoiv'd 
No other word to sa3re; - 



" » . 
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The gentle page was not soe foil'd; — 

With aspect sweet and laild; 
He press'd De GSoiircy's wasted hand. 

As he had been his child. 

And witii such tender words he try'd 

That gloomy man to win. 
In soothing fondness a'er him hang 

As hee his child had bin. 

" Not for King John I ask this boon, 

Onlye for England^s pride — 
That coimtry for whose welfare once 

De Courcy would have died. 

" When good King Bichard rul'd the land 

De Courcy's arm alone. 
Unaided, would a bulwark form 

To guard his monarch's throne. 

" Stand forth, De Courey, for th<^ cause. 
Stand forth your country's might ; 

And prove that England still can boa^t 
One trewe and valiant knight. 



♦ r 
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"Oh lette it not hj: Fr^ce bee sa^de 
That England could not bring 

One powejiul arm to aide her cause 
Even with a dastard King." 

" And who axt th^u ?" De Courcy saide. 
Thou dark ey'd, gallant boy; 

Had I a Hying son like thee, 
Hee would have made my joy. 

" Had I a liying son Hke thee^ 
It would have made my pride 

To train him in the battayle field, 
To combat by my side." 



" Alas ! De Courcy, hast thou then 

No child to mourn thy doom ? 
These five long years thou'st been consign'd 

■/ . ^ ■ • """^ - 

To this, a living tomb." 



« No — I have none^ — ^no son of mine , . 
Survives to strike a blow , _ 

Worthy of old De Courcy*s blood, , 

^ '■ ; : -r :.-. . . • - . J- ...-.'.::: uio I 

And lave this tyrant lowe. , . . 



' ¥ 



'^ I had a daughter once— ^a chiH, ' • * 
A yomige and Uooming mayde ; 

Where is she now ? — even should she live. 
She cannot give me aide/' ^ 

" De Courcy, though she bee a mayde, 

Unused to waxre and strife. 
Might she not hold her father deare, 

His liberty and life ? 

" Might not De Courcy's daughter feel 

The spirit of her sire ? 
Might not his sorrows and his wrongs 

A maiden's heart inspire? 

** Behold your Sybelle atte your feet ! 

Oh, father, not inne vaine 
Should bee her watchings and her feares. 

Her days and nights of paine. 

" A menial inne the tyrant's court, 

Inne sad and shame£il guise. 
Your Sybelle long has sought inne vaine 

To meet her &ther's eyes. 
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" Oh, father ! can you bid her cease 
To mourn your captive thrall ? 

The hour is come — extend your hand — 
Obey your country's call ! '* 

" My child ! my child ! " De Courcy cried- 

My SybeUe, thou shalt see 
The worn, opprest De Courcy stand 

Once more erect and free. 

" Thou shalt behold thy father free — 

Free by his own right hand- 
To take his birth-right place once more. 

Within his native land. 

" Thou daughter of De Courcy's race. 

By mee forgotten long; 
Thou, worthy of a nobler sex — 

I've done my Sybelle wrong. 



" I grieved to see a maiden born-^ • - m I 

I grieved no son of mine ' - • 

Should proudlye inne the battayle field ' '' 

Uphold De Courcy's line. i 
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" Look Up, my Sybelle ; thou hast shewn 

More spirit than thy sire; 
Look up, my Sybelle, hee has caught 

Some portion of thy fire. 

" The mouldering fire within my breast 

Has caught a flame from thine; 
Then dark ey^d daughter of my race, 

Worthy thy noble line, 

" The fire within thy maiden breast 

Shall lead De Courcy on — 
And when thou bind'st my knightly spurs, 

111 dream thou art my son." 



FITTE SECOND. 

The day was come, the lists were sette. 
The Champion's tents were placed. 

With gay pavillions on the ground. 
By fairest ladies graced. 
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And manye a plumed knight was there. 

Whose burnished armour shone; 
And the gayest of all were the royal pair. 

King Philip and King John. 

Oh, the gayest of all were the royal pair. 

King Philip and King John ; 
Hiey laugh'd to each other inne friendly glee, 

And side by side rode on. 

Then the reckless King of England spoke, 
"Brother PhiHp, I'U win this fight; 

And you cannot but chuse to think so too. 
When you see my grim-fac'd knight. 

" Hee is big of bone, and swarthy of hue, 
Hee is huge inne carcasse and limbe ; ■ j 

The very dogs they doe runne awaye. 
When they chance to look atte him. 

" And the strangest thing has con^e to pf^sserj* 

Fd a deft £^nd a Hthe foot page — i , :!T 

Who has left to serve me, and tum'd awaye^i 

With this grixn knight to Engage: '■■^ 
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" r- •-■;•' • 
" Methinks 'twere a curious sight, to see 

Him buckle the axmour on, 

With his tiny hands, to the gyant limbs 

Of this fierce and big baron." 

Then King PhiUp hee smiled, as half inne sconi^ 
And thought on his well tried knight; 

Who had held the lists, and won honours high,, 
Both inne tourney and inne fight. 

There are thousands gathered on that mom. 

To see what now may chance ; 
And whether fair Normandye bee won 

By England, or by France. . ^ 

» (■ 

There are thousands stand to see that chance, 

With fixed and eager eye; 

■ 'I. 

The lists are glittering in the sun. 
The embroidered penons fly^ 

Aloft the embroidered pennons fly. 
The trumpet sounds *^ to horse ; " 

Then France's champion issues forth. 

To ride his destin'd course. , , 
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Inne truth he seem'd of warlike port, 

A well appointed knight; 
His plume it fluttered on the breeze, 

His armour glitter'd bright. 

GraceftQ hee rode around the lists, 

Bowing to each fair dame; 
And loud King Philip's friends they chee?d, 

And call'd the champion's name. 

■ * 

Sain,t Dennis, France's patron Saint, 

With cheers and plaudits loud. 
Was mingled with the champion's name. 

By half the assembled croud. 

And where was England's champion then?^^ 

Ketir'd within his tent; 
Nor did hee deign to give reply. 

To manye a message sent. 

Oh loudly then king John he storQi'd, 

Impatiently did fret-^ "' 

But aUe inne vain his angry words, ^^ * 

No answer could hee get. 
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No answer woiild De Courcy give. 

But when itte pleas'd his will ; 
And then hee said, " Goe tell the king. 

Some blood I have to spille. 

" If 'twas his blood was to bee spilt. 

Such haste hee would not make; 
So lette him fume, and lette him chafe, 

My time I chuse to take. 

*^ And lette that feather'd champion shew 

His plumage inne the sun — 
The croud may sing a different cheer 

Before the day bee done." 

Then forth from out his tent hee paced 

Alle armed save the head. 
And grimmlye, grimmlye, on the kings 

Hee tum'd his visage dread. 

And stemlye, stemlye on the knight, 

Hee bent his brows soe black — 
The champion started inne afiight. 

And rein'd his courser back. 
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On the fidre shoulder of his i>age 
De Coiircy lean'd his hand— 

The page smiled atte that gyant grasp. 
As 'twere a silken band. 

The page smiled atte that gyant grasp, 

As 'twere a silken band ; 
And gaz'd with loving eye upon 

The huge and iron hand. 

King Philip's champion did not smile. 
But still rein'd back his horse. 

As hee saw De Courcy's squire lead 
A charger on the course. 

That charger was both thick and stronge. 
To bear De Courcy's weight; 

With heart and breast defended well 
With barded iron plate. 

Siowlye De Courcy mounted him. 

But ere he helm'd his heacl> 
Once more on France's &ultering knight^ 

Hee tum'd his yisage dread. 



*' Enough is don^^-^the fiqld ,ia y^ou — ** * 

The page now laiighiBg saide, \. 
" With little tcoul^le. toil, or care — 
Father, your foe has fled! . 

" For ever from your sight has fled — 
Your craven champion's gpne; 

An easy and a bloodless fleld 
^oyxt frown tihis day hath won! 



j> 



Philip of Fraace, jind English John, 

Inne wonder aod amaze, 
Atte this soe straaigelye ended %htr:- 

Did on each other gaze. 



" Now b j,^i?y. ha|lij^ipj9^f ' 9.upth JohA, . , ; v).' 

" Your champion'^iji^c^y fca^r?d^f '^ - >,{ :[-; 
Though of ^feppT^jgr'sf groTj^iftjwlj,,,. ; .,-« 

Inne former days I'v^i^^r i j'> i i •■•;'// 

« But *Ai«6urpa^^ft^l,^lt^.. .,!>.,-! ;.^'., •.- 
I eyer have been^J^j j j |,'.,, j ,.j .,, - ., , , , /; 

Your champwn ^J^;,., ,;j ,^ .^ 
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King Philip was not too well pleased 

With this adventure's end; 
But since hee had a proyince lost 

Hee thought hee'd keep a friend, 

$0 smiling inne a courtlye guise, 

Hee tum'd him to the tent. 
Towards which De Courcy (now unarm'd,) 

His steps had slowlye bent. 

"M7 brother John," hee said, "wee praye 

You to entreat your knight, 
(Since wee have lost inne manner strange. 

The honour of the fight,) 

'^ Wee praye you to entreat your knight 
To shew some ^ tours de force,* 

Whose semblance caused our champion try 
The fleetness of his horse. 

" We've lost a province — ^and some sport. 

And earned some disgrace; 
This valiant knight should now make good 

The terrors of loi&face. 
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" That frown which scared our trosty knight^ 

Does wond'rous power portend; 
That power we must intreat him prove, 

(Always as friend 'twixt friend.)" 

Beside the lists^ a stake did grow^ 

Of hard and solid wood. 
Which (if itte had been left alone,) 

For ages might have stood. 

On this they hang a suit complete 

Of polish'd armour bright; 
A cuirass, breast-plate, helm and shield, 

"Would well become a knight. 

lime joyous mood the sovereigns stood. 

Well pleased with mickle glee; 
And alle De Courcy's scorn forgave. 

If they some sport might see. 

If they can while the day inne sport. 

They care not what itte bee; 
To slaye a man-r-or split a stake. 

With equal pleasure see. 

i2 
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De Courcy bent his awful brow^ 

And glared his fiery eye 
With little reverence for their state. 

As hee each King pass'd bye. 

As hee pass'd bye, that ireful look 

On either King he glared. 
Which had already won the day. 

When Philip's knight itte scar'd. 

Hee drew a huge two-handed sword. 

Was five feet long, or more; 
Had the blow hee dealt been on living head. 

The owner had never spoke more. 

He split the helmet crest inne twaine, 

Gorget and breast-plate cleft; 
And deeplye buried inne the stake. 

The good sword he has left. 

'' Now draw itte forth,*' hee grimlye saide, 
^' Now draw itte forth who can ; 

Hee who draws forth that trusty blade, 
I hold him for a man. 
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" I hold him a fit man to stand 

By John De Courcy's side; 
But speed whate'er you have to doe, 

No longer here 111 'hide. 

" Belease me now — ^to sette me free 
Your word is pledg'd^ King John — 

For England IVe won Normandye, 
My task is £urlye do^e.'' 

'^ Your task is done/' the King replied ; 

" To that alle must agree ; 
But onlye answer me one word^ 

And then you shall bee free. 

*' Why did you look soe grimlye on 

The King of France and mee?-^ 
Come — telle the truth now/' quoth King John^ 

" And then you shall bee free." 

" I'll speak the truth/' De Courcy saide, 

"No man e'er heard mee lie; 
I would have made your caitiff head 

From off your shoulders fly. 
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" If I had miss'd my blow — enough. 

This place is not for mee; 
Usurper as you are, your word 

Is pledg'd to sette mee free. 

" YouVe pledg'd your word to this fidre girl. 
My daughter, (onee your page,) 

To sette mee free, that she may tend 
My now declining age." 

'' Well-^o thy way then,'* cried King John, 
As hee laughed inne mickle glee ; 

*^ I balance thy rude words against 
The service thou'st done mee.** 



For this account of Sir John De Courcy, see 
Doctor Hanmer's "Chronicles of Ireland.'* 
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*' Look to the waters ! asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an Island of rest; 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 
Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain. 

Who deems that he watches afloat on the wave 

The death-hed of hope, or the yomig spirit's gr^ve?" 

**Mama, mamal" cried little Harry Leader 
to hifi mother one moming^ at breakfast; 'Mo 
you know that my cousin Jeannie can swim?" 

" Indeed!" replied Mrs Leader; ''and I con* 
elude, Harry, from your tone and manner in an^ 
nouncing this fact, that you deem swimming 
rather a singular accomplishment for a lady." 

"Oh yes, mama," continued Harry, "I do 
think it is very queer, because I never saw only 
men swim — ^like papa, and uncle James, and 
cousin Tom; but Jeannie, I saw her this very 
morning, go out &x, fax to the end of the rocks 
and jump out into the sea, where it was so deep, 
and then swim on shore — quite well, as any one 
— as well as you could, papa/* 
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*' Is this strange accusation^ whicli Harry has 
preferred against you, very accurate, Jeanf' said 
Mr Leader, addressing his wife's niece, a pretty, 
fair, delicate-looking girl, with light hair, a 
slender figure, and a particularly soft counte- 
nance and feminine appearance. 

Pretty nearly, uncle," replied Jean, laughing; 

I must confess to the fact, for firom having lived 
mostly at my &ther's country house on the banks 
of our beautiful Firth of Clyde, and being ac- 
customed to bathe from childhood, I have always 
been very fearless in the water, which is, I believe, 
the principal point in swimming, as well as in 
riding on horseback; courage being the first, 
second, and third requisite in both of these ac- 
eomplishments." 

*' Well," replied her uncle, " I fency you are 
in the right; besides, there is not such a wonder- 
ful mystery in the art of swimming as ladies are 
inclined to imagine ; and (notwithstanding Harry's 
indignation at having his masculine privileges 
invaded) it is rather an illiberal prejudice in our 
sex, the seeking to exclude yours firom that, or 
firom any other healthful recreation, which yoa 
may have the courage to practice." 
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"Truly," said Jean, *'I do not see why you 
lords of the creation should make a monopoly 
of so delightfiil an amusement; and Harry, since 
the black women, in the account of Afiica which 
you were reading yesterday, aU swim, you really 
must allow the same priyilege, at least, to some 
of the white ones," she continued, as she turned 
her very fbir, and bright i^miHng countenance 
towards the pier glass, hi order to lye on her 
bonnet. 

^^ Bight, Jean," said her aunt; ^'and I adyise 
you to continue your aquatic sports whilst the 
weather permits, in defiance of Harry and all 
other' monopolists/' 

"Particularly," added her unde, ''since the 
exercise of swimming does not appear to have 
had the least effect in darkening your complexion, 
notwithstanding its approximation to the blacky 
habits." 

''I do declare, cousin Jean,*' said Harry, per- 
tinaciously adhering to his first opinion, ''you 
deserye to be shipwrecked some day, if it were 
only just to prove how wefl you can swim." 

"Oh! Harry," said his mother, "that is a 
heavy denunciation, and I fear poor Jeannie 

i5 
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would find her sportiye acqtdrement of very fit- 
tie use on each an occasion; I doubt much that 
her address^ and her courage also^ would totally 
desert her under so awful a catastrophe; howerer^ 
Harry, tie best way to avoid diipwreck will 
be to keep Jean h^re in Ireland^ and not to suf-r 
fer her to go home to Scotland any more.*' 

^^ Thank you, my dear aunt/* said Jean; "I 
assure you I am most willing to pay you a hmg,, 
very long visit; but still/' she added, a bright 
blush sufiusing the whole of her fair faice, ^^I 
hope I may live to revisit Scotland some time or 
other." 

Thus saying, she kissed her aunt affectionately, 
and takiQg Harry by the hand, they ran off to- 
gether to the flower garden, to gather flowers for 
the purpose of fresh filling the china bowls on 
the drawing-room tables; there being a large 
company expected to dinner on that 'day, at 
Merton Lodge, Killiney, the summer residence 
of Jean's unde and aunt, Mr and Mrs Leader. 

Whilst Jean and Harry were arranging the 
daliahs, carnations, and cardinal flowers in their 
basket, Mr Leader lounging about his fields, 
from time to time survey iog the fishing boats in 
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the bay with his telescope^ and Mrs Leader in 
deep consultation with her cook^ we shall take 
the opportunity of giviDg our readers some fur- 
ther particulars concerning tiiese^ the speakers 
in tiie foregoing conversation^ and especially re^* 
specting the £dr young lady who is to be the 
heroine of the present tale. 

Jean Munroe, the daughter of a wealthy 
Glasgow merchant^ had lost her mother while 
she was yet an infant, and had been brought up 
by her father with the most lavish indulgence of 
every wish, until she was nearly sixteen, when 
he married a second wife — a person who bore the 
character of being highly religious, and very 
proper and correct; but one of tiiose ** unco good 
and rigidly righteous,'* who, although they cannot 
absolutely *^ swallow a camel," are exceedingly 
inclined to " strain at a gnat/' 

From the hour in wHch this ill-omened mar- 
riage took place, all went wrong with the luckn 
less Jean; who, soft, well tempered, and affec-i 
tionate as she was, had nevertheless been accus- 
tomed, in her own llttie coaxing way, to rule the 
whole house — ^papa, aunt, nurse, &c. Her aunt, 
to whom she was much attached, had been mar- 

i5 
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ried about two years before to Mr Leader^ an 
Irish barrister; and the loss of this beloved re- 
lation was still more severely felt by the mo- 
therless Jean^ when her place was filled by ano- 
ther^ (and oh how unlike!) than even when it 
was vacant. 

The newly married lady set to work, ere the 
honey-moon had expired, to reform the whole 
household; Miss Jean and her nurse more es- 
pecially. 

Now it is perfectly possible that a moderate 
reform on some points might have been advisa- 
ble, but Mrs Munroe seemed very much inclined 
to strain the string unta it was ready to break. 

The old gentleman himself, the softness of 
whose character went a little beyond mere ''bon- 
hommie," and bordered on absolute weakness, 
was shocked at the representations made by his 
new lady of the awful state of insubordination 
to which his establishment was reduced, from 
the very slack hand with which he had hitherto 
held the reins of authority. 

It was in vain that he declared there had 
been nothing wherewith to find fault under the 
jurisdiction of his sister; '^she was so very ami- 
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ablcj and every one seemed so happy;" and his 
darling Jean^ how conld she do wrong? 

*^ £h^ gademan^" said the lady^ ^'ken ye no 
that the puir lassie is in an awfii' state o' repro- 
bation; forbye ye'er ainsel' too — ^what for are ye 
speering aboot gude temper and kind hearted- 
ness^ an' sic like daft cantribs? — ^ken ye no that 
she^ an' ye'er ainsel', are a' the mair cast awa' for 
what ye ca' ye'er gude qualities, when ye hae 
no a glimpse o' saying grace; pnir sackless 
blinded sinners that ye are." 

"Yes, yes, dame," said the worthy merchant, 
rubbing his forehead, settling his wig, and look- 
ing somewhat puzzled, **I ken weel we're a' puir 
sioners an' inclined to self-indulgence — ^an — ^an 
— but then, when we try, to the best o' our 
abeelity, to do our duty to God, an' to our neigh- 
bours, an' follow the gate tauld us by the com- 
mandments, an' are in love an' charity wi* a' the 
world, an' gang about the country doin' gude, like 
my Jeaimie — ^" 

*' Ou ay, an' jimip up, an' leave aff readin' in 
the Bible, an' expounding the Scriptures like a 
Christian, till run hither an' thither cairyin' 
claithes till auld bed-rid women» an' thriftless 
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young weans^ as ye*er lassie Jean does^ giyin' 
to the puir an' hungry^ jist whae she speers 
want maist^ an' no seekin' out the redeemed 
Christians an' the elect o' thd Lord; an' no 
keepin' a' her sparin's for the spread o' the gospel^ 
an' the help o' its true an' &ithfu' servants^ who 
are bom again, an' in a state o' salvation through 
the grace o' the new light; I saw her^ my ainsel', 
gainsay a sma' contribution towards uphauding 
the preaclun' o' the pious and godly Dr Din* 
mieaxs, because she had gi'en awa' a' her 
pocket money till buy food and daithes for a 
starvin' an' naked family firae Ireland; papists, 
idolaters — ^foUowers o' the scarlet leddy o' Ba-r 
bylon." 

" Vera wrang o' Jeannie indeed," said her 
husband, himibly ; ^^ she should hae come and 
speered at me for mair siller till subscribe till the 
preachment, which I hae na' doubt was vera 
edeefying — ^but ye ken, Sally dear, she could na 
but gie food and claithes till the puir bodies — 'gin 
they were in want — " 

" No help gie'in food an' claithes!" screamed 
his gentle helpmate ; " no help gie'in food an' 
plaithes tiU reprobates, an' wandering vagabon' 
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chiels, when the elect o* the Lord were seeldn' 
wherewith to help them on in the way o' salva- 
tion — ^in the pathway o' the chosen — she had 
fitter hae gi'en the carnal seekers a copy o' the 
Holy Bible, an' sent them tiU feed their sonls wi' 
the bread o' life, hearkening till the exhortations 
o' the pious Dr Dinmiears." 

At this moment, and before the puzzled and 
confiised father could think of any excuse to 
offer to the irritated step-mother in behalf of 
his erring child — ^guilty of the high crime and 
misdemeanour of indulging her feelings of com^ 
passion and benevolence towards some whose re- 
ligious creed might not be perfectly orthodox, 
the youthful culprit came running in, her clear 
blue eyes swimming in tears. 

" Oh ! papa, papa ! a terrible accident has hap- 
pened — a poor bricklayer has fallen from the top 
of a house and broken his leg ; my cousin Dun- 
can is away to set the leg, and he says it is a 
very bad fracture — and the poor wife is down 
below crying so — oh, papa ! give me some money 
for her — mine is all spent; quick, give me plenty, 
papa, they will want to get so many things to 
make him comfortable." 
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* "Tes^my darlings yes ; to be snre^ye shall hiae 
plenty/' czied her &ther^ aUpping both hands 
into his capadons pockets ; '^ but^ Jeannie^ love^ 
your mother here says^ we ougbt stop read the 
Bible afore we gi'e charity — ^that is, we should 
consider an' read^ an' Sally^ my dear" taming to 
his wife^ '^what is it we ought consider before 
we help a pnir body?' 

*^ I can't stopnowto consider orreadanytibing/' 
cried Jean> gathenng up ber apron with the 
handfals of money which her &ther had thrown 
into her lap whilst he was speakings and only 
staying to give him a hasty kiss of thanks^ she 
was off again before the indignant step-mother 
had found words in which to vent her rising 
wrath^ at this which she called indiscriminate 
wastefiilness of the gifts of the Lordj which she 
said had been placed in their hands for other and 
better purposes than to be flung right and left to 
every beggar who came and asked. 
^^ There's ye're amiable^ weel disposed^ an' kind* 
hearted daughter^ Mr Munroe/' she said at length 
when she found breath for utterance; '^ flinging 
awa' ye'r property on a broken legged beggar- 
man^ that has no, I fear, the light o' the gos- 
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pel^ or the grace o' the Lord afore his eyes ; 
and next shell be for throwin' awa' her ainsel' on 
that ne'er-do-weel cousin^ Duncan Campbell, wi* 
out a bawbie in his pouch, forbye he's reared up 
to thatprofenefree-thinkingprofession— surgeons, 
thatare a'speerin' an* pryin*, an* seekin' for know- 
ledge, that's no to be found in the Bible at a*." 
**Eh, dear," said Munroe, " an' that's a pity, 
too ; for surgeons are gayan usefu' till us puir 
bodies, that are here to-day an'gane to-morrow ; 
an' ye see, Sally dear, 'ginDuncanhad naspeered 
at ony book but the Bible, and no ever heard 
ony lectures but frae Dr Dinmiears,he could no 
hae set this puir bodie's leg that my Jeannie's in 
sic a trouble about — ^an' " after a pause, "for the 
rest o' what ye said — ^why she's but a child stUl; 
an' Duncan's a gude, and a kind, and a bonnie 
lad, an' my ain sister's son — ^butthenmy Jeannie, 
wi'her sweet an' bonnie fece, an' her fifty thou- 
sand pounds that I can tell her doon on her mar- 
riage day — ^why — she might be lookin' till Mac 
Cullamore his ainsel, (only he's married), for 
there's no' a grand or rich body that might na 
be proud till ca* my Jeannie his ain — III no 
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mean to say that Duncan's no a gude lad an' a 
cannie too, an' cured my rheumatizes." 

^'Na, na, gudeman, ye canna aSbrd till be 
gie'en yer daughter Jean till a thriftless body 
like hersel' — a' rinnin here an' there, wi' his han* 
in his pouch gi'en out the siller, an' no' mindin^ 
the gatherin' in the fee pennies — jist till hae 
them, when a's spent and gane, come rinnin' till 
ye for mair, mair — an' as to the fifty thousand, 
why it might be her portion, gin she was yer 
ainly child — ^but set in case the Lord was to 
bless ye wi' a mair numerous progeny — ^ye could 
na spare her sic a gran' tocher." 

** A-hem," said the poor man, looking doubt- 
ingly on the sharp-elbowed, thin-lipped, blue- 
nosed virago, who had in an evil hour persuad- 
ed him that it was for the good of his soul to take 
her for an helpmate, ^^The Lord's will be done,'* 
he added, after a pause, with an air of resignation; 
" butSally, dear, ye ken that gin we should na hae 
ony mair weans, a' will go to Jeannie darling, an* 
weel she'll ken hoo tUl spend it — ^that is," he 
continued, checking himself; "when she gets a 
thocht more experience an' steadiness till mind 
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yer advice — an' to sit mair quiet at her Bible — 
puir wee thing, she's o'er young, an' caonabide 
to stay still." 

The constant repetition of such conversations, 
and such schooling, nearly wore out the patience 
of both father and daughter without producing 
much effect, at least on the latter — and only 
helping to confuse the naturally somewhat cloudy 
intellect of the unhappy husband. He never 
could be made to comprehend the strange doc* 
trine '^that acting morally right from good im- 
pulse and good feeling was therefore torong — 
and how relieving the poor, from the simple and 
implanted germ of pure compassion, and the wish 
to benefit themy was sinful, and ^^ an abomina* 
tion in the sight of the Lord," and that the only 
proper motive or feeling with which one should 
be actuated, when relieving the distresses of 
others, is that of serving one^s^self vlonQy or in 
other and more technical parlance, ^'for the good 
ofyour own soul" 

In the meanwhile years sped en, and the 
young loves of Jean and her cousin Duncan 
Campbell sped on their way also ; and as Mr 
and Mrs Munroe were not blessed with any off- 
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* 

spring, to the lady's great disappointment) the 
fifty thousand pounds still remained in prospect 
for the pretty Jean; and though her fond father, 
holding her on his knee, often lectured her on 
the prudence and propriety of choosing a wealthy 
partner — ^he would, notwithstanding, stretch out 
his hand to Duncan Campbell, from behind his 
chair, and give him a kind and encouraging 
pressure, taking care, however, to choose a time 
when the lady's back was turned. 

One day Duncan found Jean in an arbour at 
the end of the garden, weeping bitterly. 

*' What is the matter, my angel?" he exclaim- 
ed; ^^what has that confounded (pardon me for 
swearing) old hag said to you now?" 

'^Oh, Duncan," cried the sobbing girl, '' my 
dear old Vigil, whom you and I reared from a 
puppy — he is to be banished, only just for growl- 
ing a little at that horrid nuisance, Dr Din- 
mieaxs." 

"I wish from my soul that he had bitten him; 
it would have been no more than the odious, 
hypocritical, canting wretch deserves," said 
Duncan, wrathftdly; "had I been within hearing 
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I would have desired the dog to do so^ and 
Vigil always obeys orders." 

" But, Duncan, this is no subject for jesting — 
our poor Vigil is to be sent off to-morrow by the 
carter to Edinburgh— or perhaps," said Jean, 
bursting a&esh into tears, ^^ something worse 
may be intended, and he is now tied up with 
a chain — a thing which was never done before ; 
though, Mrs Munroe (I cannot give her the 
name of mother, though I never knew my own,) 
always tormented me about him, and said it was 
sinful to make so much of a brute without a soul 
— ^but if he has no soul, poor fellow, I am quite 
sure he has a heart — ^which is more than she can 
boast of." 

My dearest love," said Duncan, caxessin^y, 
this can be only a tiireat to teaze you — ^it is im^ 
possible your father would ever suffer her to in- 
jure or driye away his own fevourite, as weU as 
yours." 

"Oh! Duncan, you can have no idea of her 
power over my &ther — she does as she pleases 
with him — yet, assuredly, her influence must 
spring from feari it cannot be from love, beyond 
all doubt." 
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At this period of the conversation^ it was in- 
terrupted by the appearance of Mr and Mrs 
Munroe coming slowly down the garden-walk — 
the old gentleman seemed much discontented^ 
and was busily engaged in biting the end of his 
cane : he looked as angry as he could look — on 
the lady's brow a storm had gathered^ black and 
portentous. 

**So! Miss Munroe/' she began; "there's 
yer ill-favoured pet, that ye hae trained in ilka 
waywardness like till yer ainsel, — the dour 
beast was near till finish the hale o' his, and 
yer iniquities (I threep when I think o' the 
awfii' catastrophe) he was near till hae worryed 
the pious and godly Dr Dinmiears, as he was 
proceeding hitherwards tfll preach the gospel o' 
Peace, an' sing hymns o' consolation till the 
elect and fa' o' grace, a' assembled in my parlour, 
hungerin' and thirstin' for the soun' o' his 
blessed voice — ^when, oh ! horror of horrors, we 
were alarmed by hearin' it raised in awfu' an' 
heart-rending cries for help — an' rushin' out to 
his assistance, foun' the holy man breathless an' 
fit till expire in terror an' afiright — an' the un- 
kempt monster barkin' an' growlin' within less 
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than ten yards o* the revei-end an' pious 
preacher." 

Here Duncan and Jean^ the tears of the latter 
having gradually dried up during this recital, 
burst into a most uncontrolable £t of laughter. 

Laughter is not considered as a sign of wisdom 
under any circumstances; and certainly^ in tMs 
instance, it was an unusually foolish indulgence, 
and did not ultimately produce much mirth to 
the yoimg couple, wIlo had found their risible 
&culties so irresistibly excited by this solemn 
detail of the terrors endured by Mrs Munroe's 
&Yourite preacher — ^her fiiry seemed to issue in 
electric sparks from every part of her face and 
%ure. ^^ Hush, darling Jeannie ! hush, iDuncan 
my canty man — eh, dears, winnaye be guided — 
its awfii* till hae ye baith aggravatin' her sae," 
whispered the agitated old man, as he vainly 
endeavoured to quiet the obstreperous laughers 

" What matter. Sir, what matter how much 
we provoke her?" said Duncan, aloud, and with 
some indignation of manner. " If you stand by 
us, what harm can she do? — ^and surely you will 
not suffer that £ne animal, who is so much at- 
tached to Jean, to be banished only for bark^ 
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ing at^ and frightening a cowardly hypocritical 
swaddler. Vigil just did his duty, and no more^ 
in trying to keep all such pests from the house ; 
pity he did not eat him outright— only so iuiu« 
seous a morsel would have sickened the poor 
dog." 

And you know, papa*** cried Jean, eagerly. 
Vigil never hites,but then he hates all bad, ill- 
natured, treacherous people, and is particularly 
acute in discovering such — you remember the 
man, whom he hunted off the grounds the other 
day, tamed out, on our making enquiry, to have 
been a thief and a pidipocket?" 

" Hush, dearie, hush — eh, sirs, that ye winna 
be guided." 

'' Ye world's hirelings," said the old lady, ad- 
vancing with a stately step, aud waving her 
hand with a tragedy air. ^^ Carnal seekers, 
whited sepulchres, that are fair to see, an a' filth 
an' rottenness within — for as the crackling o' 
thorns under a pot, so is the laughter o' the 
frde — ^the unclean beast shall depart — ^the beast 
that came as a rampagin' an' a roarin' lion even 
against the Lord's elect, against the redeemed 
frae sin — ^therefore will I no spare the doomed 
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one, neither will I hae pity; though ye cry in 
my ears yet will I no hear ye — the land is deso- 
late, and the fulness thereof, by the noise of his 
roarmg-the sword is sharpened-yea, even 
against the &t bull o' Basan it is sharpened, to 
give into the hand of the slayer — should ye then 
make mirth? — " 

*^ Certainly not," interrupted Duncan, indig- 
nantly ; ^' and though you, madam, may call it 
religion thus to interlard your discourse with 
broken sentences and misplaced phrases from 
the Bible, I should give it a very different name ; 
and though your threats may be a jest, yet — " 

" A jest!" she exclaimed; ^^nae jest, as ye 
shall fin'. Gudeman," addressing her dismayed 
partner, *' gang awa' and £^tch a rope frae yer 
ain warehouse; an' ye suld hae the hanging o' 
the wicked dog that compassed aboot the chosen, 
were ye nae sic a puir fizzenless body that ye 
could nae hauld the bloody beast o' prey at the 
woodie." 

'*0h, papa, papa!" cried Jean, clinging to 
her fiither ; " will you, can you suffer this ? " 
" Eh, Miss Munroe ! ye are wailing for yer 
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unkempt favorite^" said the step-mother : '^ an' 
care no' a boddle for the scaring an' hurrying o' 
the precious naan, that was trembling even as a 
bird o' Egypt^ as a dove out o' the land o' As- 
syria^ before the beast that has the teeth o' a 
great lion— -come awa% gudeman^ come awa'^ ye 
shall haud the rope yer ainsel% eyen for encou- 
raging thae twa young graceless reprobates in 
their blasphemous impiety — laughin' an' jeerin' 
at the awfu' danger an' jeopardy o' the pious, 
precious, an' reverend preacher o' the new light." 

She seized upon the arm of her unresisting 
and dismayed husband, dragging him along, 
whilst Jean, no longer inclined to laugh, hung 
weeping and expostulating on the other side. 

Duncan had disappeared, — haying sprung oyer 
a hedge, and away roimd to the back of the house 
by a green lane, which led to the offices and 
stablef. 

Of course, when the more slowly moyi^g party 
had reached the house, neither Duncan nor Yi« 
gil were to be found,andit was equally of course 
that not one of the se^yants would acknowledge 
to haying seen eith^ man or dog, or to knoiieing 
what had become of them. 
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Jean breathed more freely — she was contented 
to have the safety of her favourite ensured by 
his absence ; and Duncan found means to con- 
vey a note to her on the same evening (not dar- 
ing to appear himself,) informing her that he had 
enlarusted Vigil to a friend of his, who was going 
on a tour to the Lakes of Eillamey, and who had 
promised to take every care of so fine an animal 
until such time as his yoxmg mistress could re- 
call him once more under her own roof — ^and 
until he (Duncan) had " his ain roof tree" to 
cover both, it was safer and more prudent for 
Vigil to be sent altogether out of the country, as 
the most inveterate search was being made for 
him, by emissaries employed by Mrs Munroe, 
and the pious, godly, and reverend teacher and 
preacher of the new light, in which doctrine 
(as held by them,) charity, humanity, and for- 
giveness of injuries, seem to be omitted. 

The time, however, when Duncan Campbell 
and Jean Munroe shoxdd have the '* trigging of 
their own home," appeared now to be refiared 
to an indefinite period. Mrs Munroe's animosity 
towards the young people grew more inveterate 
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every day. Vigil's misconduct^ and the con- 
sequent scene in the garden^ rankled in her 
mind ; poor Jean was an absolute martyr to her 
iU-treatment ; and Duncan was completely 
banished. 

The old man was half broken-hearted to see 
his beloved child drooping under this continued 
system of barbarity, whilst he had not energy 
to put an end to it at once, by turning the virago 
out of the house. 

At length, a new subject of persecution arose 
— ^Mrs Munroe, despairing of being able to get 
more than a few thousands put of the fifty inten- 
ded for Jean's portion, into the hands of her 
favourite preacher, by means of subscriptions, &c. 
determined, by a bold stroke, to give him law&l 
and undisputed possession of the whole, by de- 
livering into his hands the hapless Jean for a 
wife, which would not only ensure the money 
to her favourite, but for ever deprive the hated 
Duncan both of his mistress and her fortune. 

Here, however, this '^ truly religious and 
righteous" lady, over-rated, a litde, her own 
powers ; for this desperate scheme aroused the 
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tender fadier to something like an effort^ and 
much as it cost him to depriye himself of his 
only remaining comfort in the society of his be- 
loved child, he determined to allow of her ac- 
cepting her aunt Mrs Leader's ofi;en repeated 
invitation, to go and spend some time in Ire- 
land. 

With heavy hearts, and floods of tears, the 
father and daughter parted — poor Jean was ob- 
liged to submit, great as was the sorrow of sepa- 
ration, in order to avoid a worse evil — and her 
regrets were lessened, and her courage strength- 
ened, by a specimen of the reverend and pious 
Dr Dinmiear's style of love-making, chiefly com- 
posed of quotations from the Song of Solomon ; 
to which her step-mother compelled her to listen- 
Poor Mr Munroe had a con&sed kind of con- 
sciousness that, ^' it was all his own fsiult ;" and, 
when he parted from his daughter, it was with a 
promise that, " some time or other," he would 
try to persuade Mrs Munroe to go on a prolong- 
ed visit to . her relations, and leave the house 
clear for the return of his beloved child. 

On Duncan Campbell's feelings on this oc- 
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*ca8ion we need iiot expatiate — absorbed in the 
pursuit of bis profession^ he never turned his 
steps^ or even his eyes^ towards the hduse that 
had once held all that which he most loved on 
earthy and now only contained (excepting his 
poor weak unde) all that whidi he most de* 
tested. 

When Jean had been for some months resid- 
ing with her affectionate aunt^our story opens in 
October^ 1825^ with our young heroine swirn^ 
ming am<M[^t the rocks in the beautiful bay of 
KilUney, near Dublin. With her aunt her na- 
turally cheerful disposition recovered its tone — 
she was there^ notwithstanding her separation 
&om her father and from her lover^ at least com- 
paratively happy — she knew that the separation 
woxdd only be temporary^ «ince the latter was, 
from his abilities, very likely to succeed in hi^ 
lucrative profession, and would assuredly claim 
her hand as soon as he had realized a compe- 
tence wherewith to support her — for of the 
promised fifty thousand they had now but faint 
hopes, as they suspected that Mrs Munroe, al^ 
though foiled in one scheme, might succeed in 
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some other, and that, at all events, she certainly • 
contrived to draw largely on her weak husband's 
funds, for the maintenance of crowds of mis- 
sionaries, andwaadering fanatics, who swarmed 
incessantly in the house. 

At the dinner party given at Merton Lodge, 
Killiney, on the evening of the day when our 
heroine was first introduced to the reader, were 
' two or three strangers, who, being unacquainted 
with either her name or her country, convOTsed, 
without reserve, respecting Scotland, and cir- 
i^sUmstances connected with it — their remarks 
rather amused Mrs Leader and Jean for some 
time ; at last one of them said — 

" Apropos of Glasgow — ^a sad accident hap- 
pened there a few days ago. I read the account 
in this morning's paper. At some conventicle, 
or prayer meeting of the saints there, to coUect 
money for the conversion of the Jews in Poland, 
the room was so over-crowded that the floor 
gave way, and many persons were dug out of 
the ruins dangerously hurt — one of the name of 
Munroe was killed — ^ha I — ^look to the young 
lady there! — good heavens! what is the matter?" 
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Jean had fainted — the room was in confusion 

— ^water was thrown on her face; but it was 

some time after her recovery ere her aunt could 

persuade her that her alarm respecting her father 

was probably unfounded ; it beiag much more 

likely to be Mrs than Mr Munroe who had been 

at . the fatal meeting. Still there was strong 

ground for apprehension, since the lady had 

the habit of dragging her husband with her 

to every place where subscriptions were to be 

collected. 

The gentleman who had so carelessly told the 
news of the day could not recoUect whether the 

person who had been Idlled belonged to the mas- 
culine or feminine gender ; and it was not for 
many hours, until a newspaper had been pro- 
cured from Dublin, distant about seven miles, 
that Jean's fears were discovered to be without 
foundation — it was her step-mother who had been 
kiUed. 

A few days brought letters both from Dun- 
can Campbell and from Mr Munroe. We can 
dispense with that of the lover — her father's 
was as follows : — 
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"Oh my darling Jeaimie ! — God has been 
pleased^ in his infinite mercy — upraised and bles- 
sed be his name for a* gude things — ^till tak* puir 
dear Sally till himself, and till leave me a dis- 
consolate widower, an' able till send for my dar- 
ling child hame again till her auld father, wha 
loves her aboon a' earthly things. An' no doot 
puir Sally is a wee easier in her mind noo than 
she was used to be ava — she takin' sma' pleasure 
in this warld, forbye prayin' an' feastin* wi' Dr 
Dinmiears, an' denouncin' a' folks that were no 
gay till foUow his preachments ; for she thought 
it ower sinfu' till gather ony o' the flowers which 
the Almighty has been pleased, in his infinite 
goodness, till spread out for our enjoyment in this 
beautiful warld, which she held o' no account, 
only for frettin' an' vexin' her ainsel' and others : 
an' hopin' that she may be happier noo, as I am at 
this present writing — I remain, my dearest dar- 
ling — ^trusting that ye winna lose ony time in 
coming hame till yer loving father, 

" A. MUNROE. 

'' Glasgow, O^. 12, 1825. 

" P.S. Duncan is wi' me noo, and vera kind, 
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pilur lad, as ever-^*-and I teUt hm till write till 
his £riend till send Vigil hame again.'* 

To this episde Jean immediately retmmed the 
following answer : — 

'^ My dearest Father, — I mean to sail on Wed- 
nesday next, in the steamer, for Greenock; and 
if yo» will come down from Glasgow to your 
country-house on the banks of Clyde, and meet 
me, your happy, thrice happy Jean, will be in 
her dear Other's arms soon after twelve o'dodc 
on Thursday niglit. 

^^ Oh, my dearest £ither ! I heard, or I fancied 
that I heard, it wb» yau who had been killed : 
nor have I yet recovered from the agonies which 
I endured, and shall not, I think, until you 
once more press to your heart your own 

" Jean. 

" HMHwt. Lodge, Oct. 15, 1826." 

We must now return to Mr Munroe and his 
nephew, Duncan Campbell. This last did not 
even pretend to feel decorously shocked at the 
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catastrophe which had deprived the world of the 
delectable Mrs Munroe — releasing her worthy, 
simple, siagle-hearted husband &om his thral- 
dom, and giving to both him and Duncan the 
prospect of peace and happiness once more in 
the soci^ of their beloved Jean. 

" What a delightful night ! " said Duncan to 
his u:^cle, as they sat at an open window in Mr 
Munroe's villa, on the night of the 20th of Oc- 
tober: ^^how singularly ^v^arm for the season, 
and how still and calm the air 1 — Jean will enjoy 
her sail up the river to-rdght.*' 

"E'en sae," replied Mr Munroe; "but I 
doubt my Jeannie is weaairyuig ower sair till be 
on shore an* wi' us, Duncan, till mind the fine 
sights on the river — ^forbye it's too dark tiQ see 
ony thing ava noo ; an' as ye say, there's fio a 
brelith o* win' to help them on 'gin they war till 
pit up a sail— but it's a' ingines noo, and I jalouse 
thae new-fdsigled things 'ill let them win here 
afore momin*. I dinila see ony lights aboon the 
river," he added^ stepping out on the balcony, 
which commasfded a fine reach of the Clyde ; 
the house standingf on a bold bluff, or wooded 
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bask^ in the hollow of an abrupt turn of the 
stream. '* Awa', Duncan^ my bonnie man^ till 
the bank^ an speer at the boatmen; — there suld 
be some inklin' o' the steamer-boat soon." 

When Duncan proceeded to the boat-house at 
the bottom of the lawn^ the men in waiting told 
him there was as yet no sign of the homeward- 
boimd packet — ^the outward-bound had passed 
about half-an-hour back. Whilst they were 
speakings and commenting as to whether the so 
anxiously expected vessel ought or ought not to 
have been in sight before the then hour of the 
night — or rather^ mornings since it was long 
past twelve o'clock — a boy from the hamlet situ- 
ated about half a mile lower down on the river 
came running towards them, quite out of breath. 

*'Eh, sirs! — Maister Doctor Campbell — 
Luckie Saunderson sent me till fetch ye wi' a' 
speed — ^tUl a mad leddy." 

" A mad lady ! — ^and what on earth can I do 
for a mad lady ? " said the annoyed Duncan. 
*^ Who is she ? — how very provoking to be 
called away at this moment! — ^and most likely 
on some nonsensical fool's errand." 
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^* Na na, I'se na ftile, noi: Luckie Saiinderson 
neither," replied the boy. *' The leddy's sair 
demented^ an' the niickle black de'il ahint her — 
an a' the lave's drooned." 

^*Who do you speak of? — ^who has been 
drowned?" said Duncan, turning hastily to- 
wards the puzzle-pated speaker. 

" Eh, sirs ! ye see a's drooned — ^the Ayr was 
ower muckle for the Comet, an' swallowed it up, 
and a's drooned," 

" The air o'er much for the comet, and swal- 
lowed it up ! " said Duncan, looking towards the 
sky, as if he expected to view there the pheno- 
mena described. *^Why, boy, it is you who 
seem to be demented." 

'^Na, ha, sir," said the boy, in an affironted 
tone; *'it's theleddy's demented her ainsel' — ^an' 
she's lyin' a' drooned on Luckie's best chiatz bed, 
an's got a muckle black tyke. Lord save us — as 
muckle as a sax month's quey, up beside her on 
Luckie's best quilt — an' he a' dreepin' wi' saut 
water an' sea-weed — an' there she's huggin' him, 
an' greetin', an' winna let her wat claithes be 
taken aff ava; and 'gin ye winna come ben, 
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why I'se awa* till fetch, anither doctor frae the 
toon/* 

^' A most extraordinary story!*' said Duncan. 
'^ I must go down and see what is the matter ; 
and Jamie^" turning to the boatman^ ^' do you 
send me word to Luckie Saunderson's the mo^ 
ment the packet comes in sight. 

He walked rapidly towards the " hostellerie 
at the little village before mentioned; thinkfng 
that the sooner he arrived there^ the sooner 
he could return to his watch ; and inwardly leish 
ing that the lady^ whoever she might be^ had 
reserved her insanity for some more convenient 
opportunity. 

Arrived at Luckie Saunderson's, he was im- 
mediately ushered into ^' the best inn'isr best 
room" — a small, but tolerably clean apartment; 
wher6, on the individual chintz bed and quilt, 
described (and its injuries Bf> pathetically hr- 
mented) by the boy, lay the slight %ure <rf' a 
ytyong girl, dressed in wMte, and evideirtly jtist 
taken out of the water-^herloBtg ^et hair cHn^- 
ing to her fece and neck ; whilst cl6de beside 
her, ott the bed^ ky an eBJOrinouB black New-- 
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foundknd d<^^ around wkom her arms were 
thrown^ and who was fondly licking her cold 
hands^ and caressing her with his huge paws. 
The d^ raised his head on Duncan's entrance ; 
but, without mo'raig from his position, acknow- 
lodged acquainianoe by a joyous whimper, and 
a prodigious^ thiunping of his large bushy tail 
against the side of the bed. 

Dimly as the little apartment was lighted, by 
a single tallow candle, ooe instant sufficed for 
Duncan to reec^niae the figures before himr- 
they were Jean and Vigil. 



A few days had lapsed, after Jean's restoration 
to the quiet and com£oit of her father's house, 
before she was sufficiendy recovered to be able 
to giro a rqgular and detailed account of the 
dreadful oceurr^ice which took place on the 
ni^t of the 20th of October, or rather on the 
moiaiing of the 21st, when the two steam-boats, 
the Ayr. and the Comet, came in coUidon in the 
Frith of Clyde; when the latter, on which Jean 
was on board, was run down and sunk. 
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Seated on a so£ci^ between her father and her 
lover, her back supported by down cushions and 
innumerable pillows — with the fond and faithful 
Vigil at her feet, looking up in her face from 
tune to time, as if he understood the subject 
matter of the conversation, and was conscious of 
being himself the hero of the tale — Jean Mun- 
roe commenced the strange relation of her past 
peril and most marvellous escape : - — 

" When I bade farewell to my dear friends in 
Ireland," she said, " my aunt and little Harry 
accompanied me on board, and shed many tears 
at parting. Harry clung around my neck, and 
said, * Oh, dear Jeannie, mind if you are ship- 
wrecked, that you will be sure to swim back to 
Ireland, and never leave us any more for that 
cold Scotland, where it's always raining or snow- 
ing.' ^I believe, Harry,' I replied, ^that I 
may safely make even so marvellous a promise 
— ^there seeming small likelihood of shipwreck 
under such a sky, and on so glassy a sea;' so I 
said, and so, in my worldly blindness, I thought 
— ^but I had yet an awful lesson to learn. 

" There were many passengers on board the 
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Comet besides myself; but I was too much ab- 
sorbed in my own thoughts^ and anticipations of 
the approaching hour of meedng with those 
whom I loved best on earth, [here Donald pres- 
sed the hand which he held clasped in his] to 
give much attention to my feUow-voyagers, There 
were two, indeed, whose youth, beauty, and 
dignified appearance, could not fail to interest 
every one who beheld them ; as also the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, and the re- 
lation which they bore to each other — ^they were 
a bridegroom and his three days' bride. They 
had been united, and death did not part them— «- 
they had just sworn to cleave unto each other, 
and they kept that dear and sacred oath — they 
went down clasped in each other's arms. — But I 
anticipate. 

^^ Besides this interesting couple, there was a 
person on board whom I could not help remark- 
ing exactly, because he seemed most particularly 
anxious to avoid my observation : — ^he was rolled 
in a large watch-coat, with the cape pulled up 
80 as to cover all the lower part of his face, 
whiUt his hat was so close over his brows that 
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nothing could be seen but a pair of dully twink- 
ling eyes, with a sinister expression, which I 
could not help fancying I had seen before in 
some of those wretched fs^iatics who were per- 
petually prowling about this house some years 
ago; — ^this man walked incessantly on the for- 
ward part of the deck, and seemed to watch me 
wien he thought my attention was directed to 
any other object; and from time to time he stop- 
ped before a large bulk-head, from whence issued 
the low whining cry of a dog that was tied up 
inside. I felt sure the tone was familiar to my 
ears; and at last I arose, and went towards the 
place whence the sound proceeded, when the 
person who appeared to be the owner of the dog 
was on the opposite side of the deck; my ap- 
proach was hailed by such obstreperous cries 
from the confined dog as drew the attention of 
all on board, and the soi-disant owner, hastily 
adyancing, requested, in a smothered voice, and 
with averted head, 'that no person would at- 
tempt to go near to that very savage animal of 
which he had the charge.' I was now convinced 
that the prisoner was my own dear Vigil, and 
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that the man was one of those hangers-on who 
had been employed to destroy the dog^ whom he 
had probably only spared in the expectation of 
being able to sell him for a large sum, on account 
of his uncommon beauty and power. However^ 
although I felt the conviction myself, I could not 
well make strangers comprehend my reason for 
such conviction, which in fact sprung more from 
feeling than argument; and as the Captain and 
all the passengers joined in requesting me not to 
persevere in asking to see the d<^, and appeared 
firmly persuaded that he was dangerous, I 
thought it was best to submit, in appearance, un- 
til I had reached those dear j&iends who would 
be sure to take my part, and indulge my wishes 
—even if I were in the wrong — is it not true ? ' 
she added, playfiilly clasping her arms round 
her father's neck, — 'is it not true, papa, that you 
will indulge me from henceforward in every thing 
I ask, be it ever so absurd or unreasonable? — 
but hush — ' seeing her father about to reply; 
'let me finish my long story, whilst I am in the 
mind — if I am interrupted now, perhaps I should 
never arrive at the end.' — ^I determined, then, to 
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keep a watchful eye on the man who had excited 
my suspicions, and to obtain a sight of the im- 
prisoned dog whenever it was possible — but his 
uneasiness had increased so very much from the 
time that he had heard my voice^ and he became 
so excessively noisy and violent in his attempts 
to escape from confinement^ that the rest of the 
passengers were only more and more persuaded 
of his being dangerous and imfit to be set at 
Uberty. 

'^ The time wore on^ and the weather continued 
as at the commencement of our voyage^ calm, 
with a bright sunshine on a waveless sea — ^weather 
that had more the appearance of July or August 
than of late in the month of October. Our 
movement was, I believe, rapid as steam could 
make it; yet still aU too slow for my impatience. 
At last we entered the Clyde, and I once more 
beheld these well-known and beloved shores, 
from which I pray I may never again be par.ted 
—tongue cannot utter, heart cannot conceive, 
the longing I have felt to behold this dear, loved 
land once more. I gazed on these well-known 
scenes, and had no eyes for any other objects. 
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till the shades of evening shut them from my 
sight. I listened to the voice of my poor dog, 
now hushed into a &int moaning, and had no 
ears for any other sounds; my feUow passengers 
were gay, amusing themselves talking and laugh- 
ing; and, when the evening closed, they began 
to dance on the deck— I sat apart, rolled in my 
shawl and veil, and although more than once in- 
vited to join the dancers, I did not feel in the 
mood — albeit, you know, Duncan, I am in gen- 
eral no degenerate daughter of Scotland, when 
dancing happens to be the order of the day; 
however, at that moment, I was too much en- 
gaged in watching the movements of the suspi- 
cioufi looking person, who held captive my poor 
Vigil (for that the prisoner was Vigil I had not 
the slightest doubt), to attend to any thing eke. 
** As we ascended the Frith, and the banks be- 
gan to close in on us, a slight but chilly fog aroGfe 
from the river, through which the setting moon 
struggled faintly, giving a dim uncertain hght, 
which rather obscured the surrounding objects 
on the banks; at least made them appear in a 
fidse point of view. After midnight most of the 
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passengers retired to the cabin^ finding their 
dancing insafficient to keep them warm in the 
chill morning fog; but I remained to watch Vi- 
gil's jailor^ who had become extremely urgent 
with the Captain to put him on shore ere we 
had reached our ultimate destination; the Cap- 
tain seemed to object either to slacken his course, 
or to lower a boat^ and the other became only 
more and more importunate. I do not know 
what success his entreaties might ultimately hare 
met with, but, as I watched close, I saw that he 
had un&stened the chain which held the dog 
confined, and stood with his hand in the collar. 
I could not well distinguish the form of the ani- 
mal in the uncertain and obscure light — ^if light 
it could be called — ^I saw only that he was veiry 
large and perfectly black; this was quite enough 
to conyince me that my first suspicions were 
right — and moving qtdetly along the deck to- 
wards the forward part of the vessel, where the 
Captain and his passenger continued disputing 
respecting the boat, I suddenly saw an enor- 
mous dark object right a-head — the next moment 
a dreadful crash — a cry — oh Godl ihsA cry 1— I 
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hear it yet — ^all voices blended — ^women, children 
— the strong man in his agony — ^his death agony^ 
all united — rose together as one — one cry to 
heaven — ^it passed — that sound was passed — ^and 
I went down, down in utter darkness — ^the rush 
of waters in my ears — again I rose, gasping, to 
the surfisu^e of the calm, waveless sea — ^but the 
death sob was around me still — ^the gurgling gasp 
of the drowning. The vessel that had riin us 
down passed on her way, without offering assist- 
ance — ^without lowering a boat— the Comet had 
utterly disappeared, the still waters closing over 
the place where she had been — I was upborne 
on the sur&ce of those waters — there was only 
a soft swell in the river — ^my early habits returned 
to my mind even in that awful moment, and I 
endeavoured to balance and turn myself in the 
water — ^I unfastened my heavy shawl and threw 
it from me — ^yet, even then, I felt, and knew, that 
my unaided efforts were useless — ^that a few mo- 
ments more and my strength must inevitably be 
exhausted — ^I prayed in my heart to Him who 
alone can save — ^I prayed, and murmured not, 
if it wafi His will that I should thus pass away 
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in my early youth, and without again meeting 
those^ whom perhaps I had loved too well — ^I 
prayed from my inmost soul, and was tranquil 
and resigned, although conscious tliat my strength 
was foiling fast, and that I was gradually sinking. 
All at once, I felt, as it were, supported — some- 
thing firm, yet soft, gUded beneath me, raising 
me above the surface — ^it was close to my breast 
— ^I felt that my extended arms were around the 
body of my own dear Vigil." Here Jean^ deeply 
affected^ paused for a moment; and^ leaning for- 
wards^ rested her youthftd face, bathed in tears, 
on the large hairy head which rested on her knee^. 
^I was saved/ she continued; ^and how?-^ 
the Almighty had been pleased to shew his 
mercy by the means, and to make his instrument 
of this poor, humble, despised, and banished 
creature.' " 

'^Na, na," said the old man, sobbing; *^na 
despised, tho' 'deed he was banished — an' sin 
an' shame tiU me that allowed it; but, Jeannie, 
love," after a pause, during which he arranged, 
and re-arranged his wig, with a puzzled air; "ye 
ken, dearie, its a* for the best, for 'gin Vigil 
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liad no been sent awa', but here at hame by the 
i^le side^ he could na hae picked my darling 
out o' the water, an' brought her safe till her 
puir auld father — '* 

"And also. Sir," said Duncan, smiling, "(if 
you intend to draw us into a metaphysical dis- 
quisition) if Jean had been safe at home here, 
as she is now, and ought always to have been — 
bow could she have been in the water for Vigil 
to have taken out ?" 

"Hush, Duncan, for shame," said Jean, soft- 
ly ; " how can you hav? the heart to recriminate 
so, and vex my dear father? surely he has suf- 
fered enough/' 

"Eh, Duncan lad!" said the good humoured 
old man, after a fresh arrangement of his wig, 
"I hae suffered^ nae doubt — ^but there's a special 
Providence aboon a'; an' it was na mair, nor sac 
much as my deserts — ^an' as to the metaphysics 
why I dinna ken--^" 

. " No, nor I either. Sir, I assure you," saicl 
Duncan; " such questions would puzzle greater 
x?^i^sts than any of us ; and although Vigil has. 
attended to the whole conversation, and looks as 
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if he understood it all^ I suspect tliat liis know^ 
ledge on the points of doctrine — £ree-will^ &te, 
destiny^ &c.^ is pretty much on a par with our 
own— excepting only, that as immortal and rea- 
soning beings, we have the conviction that 
there is a special Proyidence, to whose decrees 
we must humbly bow; but of the inscrutible na- 
ture of those decrees, we are as bUndly ignorant, 
as even this poor brute who was made an 
unconscious instrument — and every rational crea- 
ture should be satisfied with the fact that his 
knowledge is so bounded, since it is evident Re- 
vealed Religion having given us only a part, the 
barrier has been designedly placed, to say — 
^ thus far shalt thou go, and no farther' — our 
moral duties are clearly and distinctly pointed 
out to us — ^in these there can be no mistake— 
nor should we presumptuously attempt to wrest 
the figurative and metaphysical style of the 
oriental language, in which the Scriptures have 
been written, into meanings applied to events 
to which it has no absolute and obvious refer- 
Kice — but enough of this — possibly I may be* 
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tdking as much nonsense as those persons with 
whom I am finding fault." 

*' Deed no," said the old man, " ye canna be 
talking nonsense, Duncan lad — ^tho' its mair than 
my puir head can rightly take in— ony mair than 
puir dear Sally's exposition o' the Scriptures, as 
she ca'd it, which was far ower disputacious an' 
contradictory like, for my sma' comprehension." 

*^Qr for that of any one else. Sir," replied 
Duncan ; " so now let us suflfer Jean, if she is 
sufficiently rested, to go on with her terrible 
narratiye, and be thankfiil that we have her 
here safe, without seekii^ too curiously into the 
tt^Ay, we have lost, or why we have regained 
her." 

'^ I have not," said Jean, " a great deal more 
to tell — ^I floated on, guided by my dear and 
faithfiil supporter, with a calm consciousness 
of security — ^but exhausted, as I think I had 
scarcely any other definite feeling — ^I was, how- 
ever, sensible of being drawn out of the water, 
of being laid on the bank, and of hearing voices, 
and seeing lights around me ; of my obstrepe- 
rous conduct when lying on Luckie Saunder- 

l8 
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son's best chintz bed, I have scarcely any recol- 
lection, excepting that I thought people attempt- 
ed to separate me fix)m Vigil, and drive him 
away, and that we both resisted with our united 
force, and ultimately conquered — ^which it seems 
was the cause of Duncan being sent for, as to a 
person in a state of insanity — ^this, as far as my 
feelings went at the time, was, I believe, by no 
means a ^dse accusation — but as to my conduct, 
I maintain," she added, embracing Vigil, *' it was 
very sensible, and very proper — as I now attest 
and repeat, in my sober senses, of which I at least 
believe I am in possession." As she concluded, 
Jean turned her soft blue eyes on Duncan, who 
passionately Idssed the little delicate white hand 

which was clasped in his. 

♦ »»»»« 

* f « . # « « 

The day on which Duncan and Jean were 
married, they, according to established custom, 
set off on an excursion to the country — ^which 
excursion was to continue for a week. The old 
man, who had for the few last months been ac- 
customed to the perpetual enjoyment of their 
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cheerM society, without aiiy thing, or person 
to throw even a momentary damp on his happi- 
ness, did not know how to endure this temporary 
privation — he wandered up and down the house 
giving useless directions to Jean's old niurse, res- 
pecting preparations against their return — pre- 
parations which had been already made — ^his so- 
litary dinner caused him to feel yet more uncom- 
fortable, and as soon as it was sent away, almost 
untasted, he reoonmienced his wanderings, which 
at length conducted him in the direction of his 
own counting house, from whence he could dis- 
tincdy hear loud sounds of mirth and conviviality : 
he drew near the half open door of a room, in 
which his clerks (who of course had a holiday) 
were assembled round a large fire. 

On the table lay an immense china bowl, 
filled with a smoking liquid, from which issued 
fragrant steams of West Indian produce, grate- 
ftd to the olfactory nerves of the old gentie- 
man, as well as to those of the partakers of the 
invigorating mixture. 

On the headh Vigil lay stretched — one eye 
&st asleep, the other just a little open at one 
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oomer^ out of which he seemed to be watch-^ 
ing the proceedings of his friends ; who all, 
considerably more than ^^half seas oyer," 
were standing around him, their glasses ele- 
▼ated above their heads, and shouting with all 
the power of their lungs, and in foil chorus, 
the following 



SONG- 



Health to the bomde Scottish lass» 

Around let bumpers go, 
The girl who stemm'd the foaming surge — 

The bonnie Jean M unroe. 

And a health to thee, thou gallant brute. 

Who o'er the waters* flow 
With generous, untiied seal upbore 

The bonnie Jean Munroe« 

Although thy noble honest heart 

A shaggy outside shew. 
We'll drink to thee — bright loyal beast. 

And l^y prize, the fliir Munroe, 
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And shame to that hase heartless crew. 

Vile cowards, far helow 
The dauntless spirit of the dog 

Who saVd the fair Munroe. 

Then a health again, to the honnie Jean — 

Light heart in weal or woe. 
And send humpers round, to the gallant hound 

Who say*d the fair Munroe, 



LORD RONALD & FAYRE ANNABELLE. 



9it SitcCent ISaHilrr 



Lord Ronald hee rode to fayre Annabelle's 
door. 

And aye hee tirl'd atte the pinne; 
" Oh, open the door, thou fayre Annabelle, 

I pray thee to lette mee inne." 

" Now naye, now naye. Lord Ronald," she 
cried, 

^^ I fain must say thee naye, 
Itte is not for mee to lette thee Hbide, 

Then I prithee turn away. 
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*^ There bee manye to slander poor Annabelle's 
fame^ 
Did she lette a chieftain 'bide; 
She's too humble inne fortune, too humble inne 
name. 
To bee Lord Bonald's bride. 

'^ Too proud for his lemaa, too low for his bride. 

She fain must saye him n^ye ; 
Poof AnnabeUe dare not lette him 'bide, 

Awaye, Lord Bonald, awaye." 

" Oh open the doore, thou fayre AnnabeUe, 

I have wander'd faxre to-night; 
The winds they are high, the rivers are wiAe, 

The heavens they give nae light. , 

'* The snow it lies thick on moss and moor, 

Itte is heavy on bush and brake; 
I praye thee, fayre mayde, to undo thy door. 

And some pittye on mee to take." 



" Noe more, noe more. Lord Ronald,'' she cried, 

*' I praye thee*to saye noe more — 
For whether thy weal or woe betide, 

I may not undo the door. 

l5 
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^^ I may not undo my door to thee. 

Oh chieftain soe proud and high; 
There bee manye would seek to slander me 

With BccMm^ and jeer, and lie. 

" Of those who have brows less fayre than mine. 
There bee manye, too manye will telle 

The tale of this midnight visit of thine. 
And slander Annabelle.'^ 

Enow, enow!*' Lord Ronald hee cyied. 
As hee bow'd him low down atte her knee ; 
" Some other is destin'd to make thee a bride, 
Fayre AnnabeUe is not for mee. 

'* If she love mee not, I had rather make 
My bedde inne yon rushing bum. 

Than soe cold and soe heartless a maiden take — 
Too heartless my love to return. 

" Too long have I lov'd thee, thou fisiyre Anna- 
belle, 

Too long have endur'd thy slight — 
When thouhearestthe soundcf my passing knellc^ 

Wilt thou rue thy scorn this night? 
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« 

" When rm stxetcli'd on yonder lonelye moor. 
With the snow drift to pillow my head; 

For my corse will proud Annabelleopen her door. 
And* weep for Lord Bonald dead." 






Oh wrong mee not soe," feyre Annabelle sayde. 
Oh wrong me not soe, I praye; 
Nor that pittye demand^ from a simple mayde. 
She might rue for manye a day. 

'^ Reproach not^ oh chieftain^ a mayde forlome. 
Who seeks to live honest and trewe — 

T. keep ^ fe^ ™»a ftee ft... .oai* »d 
scorn, 
A name onlye sullied by you." 

*^ I seek not to wrong thee, thou fayre Annabelle; 

No further entreaty I make; 
Receive now my last, and my sad ferewell, 

And wear this golde rioge for my sake. 

" Extend thy feyre hand, for this redde golde 
ringe. 

To place on tky finger soe small; 
Itte may Ronald atte times to thy memt'jy bring, 

And thy scornful rejection recalle. 
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" If the time should e'er come^ when the feyre 
Aimabelle 

That scomM rejectTon should rue^ 
If she weep to remember the sad &rewelle^ 

Of a lover soe leal and trewe, 

"Tho' years should have pass'd^ and where'er 
hee should dwelle. 

One glance atte that ringe soe smalle^ 
WiU bring to his mind this reluctant £arewelle^ 

And his earlye trewe love recalle. 

" I goe, then^ I goe, to return noe more — 
Thou hast banish'd thy lover soe trewe; 

If again wee should meet — 'tis atte Bonald's 
door 
That the prQud AnnabeUe must sue." 

Then he spurr'd his dark charger — ^the snow 
flakes flew 

From the hoofc of the flery steede; 
Hee is gone— that lover soe gallant and trewe. 

And lefl; Annabelle's heart to bleede. 
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Hee left Annabelle's heart to bleede soe sore. 
As she thought on his sad farewelle— 

She starts when she hears the torrent's roar. 
And dreams 'tis his passing knelle. 

Ere morning she starts from her broken rest. 

And searches the frozen snow. 
Where his charger's foot-tracks axe deep imprest 

On the brink of the torrent's flow. 

On the rocky bank are those foot-marks deep. 
With Lord Ronald's glove beside — 

Now her lover's fate must fayre Annabelle weep. 
As she stands by the rushing tide. 

*^ For mee, then, for mee, has thy life been lost. 
Oh chieftain soe gallant and trewe; 

A maid too ungrateftd, thy love I cross'd. 
And this deed I must ever rue. 

'* In a pilgrim's weeds will I wrap this form. 
Which has caus'd such dule and woe — 

Beneath summer^s sun, amidst autumn storm. 
And deep through the winter'is snow. 
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Sad and repentant wH Annabelle roanv 
Thro^igh strange countdes fiuxe and wide; 
And return noe more to her lonelye lioxne^ 
Lette weal or lette woe betide. 

'^ Itte is woe, not weal^ should bee the lot 

Of the cruel AnnabeUe ;. 
Nor shall ever Lord Bonald's fate bee forgot. 

Nor his sad and last &rewell.'^ 

Then &yre Annabelle left her peaceful home. 

To wander soe farre and wide; 
Over mountain and moss, and moOr to roam. 

And inne dule and inne woe to 'bide. 

Inne dule and inne woe to abide the day 
When her penitence should cease; 

When death should restore her body to day. 
And her wearye soul to peace. 

•^ ^^ ^p ^^ ^P 

♦ ♦ « ♦ * 

^^ ^^ ^r ^^ ^m 

* * « » ♦ 
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Inne the summer tide^ when the fields were green. 
And the lambs alle abroad atte play. 

Near a stately castle was Annabelle seen. 
Her worn out limbs to laye. 

She gaz'd on the lords, and the ladies &.yre, 
As they paced on ihe yerdant sod; 

'^ Oh Annabelle might bee the &,yrest diere. 
On that flow'ry ground who trod." 

She gazed on a gallant bridegroom Ixdd, 

She gazed on a bonnie bride — 
" Oh his cheek itte is pale, and his brow is cold. 

Some evil must sure betide/' 

She gazed on that cheek so cold and pale. 
On that brow so stem and high — 

" Qh if Annabelle wore the bridal veil, 
Such gloom would not doud his eye. 

'^ If Annabelle wore the bridal veil. 

By the living Bonald's side. 
His brow would not bee so stem and pale 

When hee tom'd to his plighted bride." 
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She drew from her finger the ringe soe smalle^ 
She had worn both night and day; 

^' Oh woxdd I had strength atte his feet to ML^ 
And there the nnge to lay. 

^^ Oh would I had strength to his feet to creepe^ 

And there lay my wearye head- 
Then^ Bonald^ you could not chuse but weepe^ 

To see your poor Annabelle dead. 

'^ Hie hither^ hie hither^ thou Ktde foot-page, 

I praye thee hie hither to me; 
Thy looks they are gentle, thy brow itte is sage, 

I cannot but chuse to trust thee." 

'^ Who art thou, pale maiden, soe lone and soe sad. 
What dost thou inne griefe lying here? 

On our lord's bridal mom, alle eyes should be glad; 
AJle hearts should rejoice inne our cheere." 

^ Yes, little foot-page, I shall shordy rejoice ' 

Inne another and better land; 
My songs shall bee clearer, and sweeter my voice. 

Than tho^e minstrels' who round you stand. 
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^^ Yes^ little foot-page, I shall soon bee as gay 

As the lightest amongst you all; 
As free as the lambs that now sport and play 

On the green sward before yon halle. 

'^ Yes, little foot-page, I shall soon be as free 
As those lambs without guile or care; 

And this cheek, now soe deadlye and wan to see. 
Shall again bee surpassing fair. 

^* Now, little foot-page, on mine errand to goe, 

I trust thee to make no delay; 
Ohslacknot thy footsteps, nor lette them bee slow, 

And^top not for sport or play. 

" Take this redde golde ringe from my finger 
small. 

And bear itte unto your lord; 
As hee sits 'midst the chiefs and the ladies aUe, 

On high atte the festiYe board. 

" Spare ye for speaking, and spare ye for sign, 

Hee will need noe word to telle. 
While he's feasting, and drinking the blood- 
redde wine, ^ 

The fate of his AnnabeUe. 
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'^ Itte is AnnabeUe now^ at his l(»:dlye gate^ 

As a lowlye suppliant sues — 
Then telle him to haste — ere itte bee too late — 

Thai boon hee will not reftise." 

Then the little foot-page^ with a tearful ee^ 

Hee ranne to his lord's high seat^ 
And doffing his bonnet^ and bending his knee^ 

Thus his errand hee did repeat. 

*^ Oh hasten^ my chiefs to your castle gate;. 

To a maiden soe passing £iyre; 
Oh hasten. Lord Sonald, ere 'tis too late, 
. l/ost she breathe her last sigh there. 

*'She sends you this token of burnished golde. 
To tell you that AnnabeUe sues — 

Enow is the token — noe more need bee tolde. 
That boon you cannot refiise/' 

With a cry Lord Bonald has started up — 

With a cry soe loud and high, 
Hee has flunge from his hand the crystal cup. 

Till its fragments seek the skye. 
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Hee lias flunge from his hand the crystal bowl^ 

Hee has push'd the board aside — 
With a cry that might enter her inmost soul^ 

Hee has fled £rom his wedded bride; 

Hee stands by his lofty castle gate^ 

Beneath a dark cypress shade — 
^' Lord Ronald, Lord Bonald, thou art too late. 

To restore that death-cold mayde." 

On the floVr-deck*d ground lay the fayre Anna- 
belle, 

Line her last and dread repose. 
With her maiden cheek as pure and as pale 

As the leaf of a snow-white rose. 

Lord Bonald hee gazed on that piteous sight, 
Hee gazed and hee spake noe word — 

But the setting sun, itte is flaBhing bright 
On the blade of the warrior's sword. 

Hee sette the sharpe point until his breast. 

The pummelle against a stone — 
And his spirit awaye to the judgment-seat 

With his Annabelle is gone. 



OLD NICK 



IN 1700. 



C( 



Those t>right eyes when the Brigand shall see. 
Thou art the rohher, the captive is he.' 



" SoBRA bit iv a Ke in it — skiire^ yer honour 
does'nt snspict I^d be afther tellin yez a Ke ?" 

*^ Not intentionally, Mitchell, I have no doubt 
— ^nevertheless your story is somewhat incre- 
dible, and requires explanation." 

"Well thin,'* returned Jem Mitchell, the 
former speaker, " 111 insense* yer honor — ^ye 
see, it was in the time iv the Rapparees (the 
Lord betune us an' harm), sixty or seventy 
years gone by^ when the ould lady yez seen this 
momin', the Minister's widow, was but a dawny 
slip iv a girl, I hear say, that she robbed the 

• Inform — ^n^ake comprehend. - • > . 
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great Bapparee robber, Redmond O'Hanlon, on 
the broad higbway — ^an' sbure he was a powerfiil 
big man, an* mighty 'cute entirely — an' himself 
and his men had the sconrin' iy the whole north 
road — none at all ever stood afore him — ^" 

" All this makes your story more and more 
improbable — ^the clergyman's widow with whom 
I break&sted this morning, is a most lady-like 
person, and notwithstanding her extreme age, 
it is easy to see she never could at any period 
of her Hfe have been possessed of the mascu- 
line strength apparently requisite for the perform- 
ance of such an exploit." 

" Thrue for yer honor -^ she's mighty ginteel, 
an' always was that same, I hear teU; for I'm 
not by twenty years as aged, tho' I'm threescore 
past, last shrove-tide — but tho' she seems so 
quite (quiet) now, they say she was a hearty, 
merry lass wanst — and not a horse young or old, 
on all her father's ground, (and he had a power 
iv thim, for he was a grate land-owner in them 
times,) that she would not ride, an' gallop over 
the whole counthry." 

" Possibly — a deKcate woman may ride well. 
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and with courage — there is nothing to prevent 
it — ^but putting adde the improbability of a lady 
ckooring to perform such an exploit^ I look 
upon it as impossible that any one of her sex, 
and rank in life, could be personally capable of 
committing a robbery on the high road, which 
you so absolutely assert she did." 

" Very well, yeer honor,'* replied Jem ; " ask 
herself — an' if she doesn't tell yez the whole story 
out on the face — ^why my name's not Jem Mit- 
cheU." 

'' Then, certainly I will ask her — ^for I must 
consider it as a foul calumny from any other lips 
than her own — and indeed, even if she does 
confirm such a marvellous tale, I shall be much 
inclined to suppose that her great age has affected 
her intellects ; although from her general con- 
versation and manner, she appears to be in the 
frdl possession of all her faculties." 

In pursuance of this design, I turned my steps 
towards the hospitable mansion in which I had 
passed the preceding night ; with no small curi- 
osity to discover on what foundation my commu- 
nicative guide had built his extraordinary asser- 
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tion, respecting my mild and courteous enter- 
tainer. 

Perhaps according to the etiquette of story- 
telling, I ought to commence "par le commence- 
ment," and supply the reader with an accurate 
autobiographical accoimt of who, and what I 
(the writer) am, including my birth, parentage, 
and education. However, as such exposition is 
by no means necessary towards the right under- 
standing of the present tale, I shall content my- 
self with mentioning that, being a traveller to 
view the wonders of the North of Ireland (Giant's 
Causeway, &c.,) and having met with one, whom 
I considered as a more absolute countryman of 
my own (videlicit a native of the Coimty of 
Kerry,) than the half Sandy, half Paddy inhabit- 
ants of the North, I took him as guide and curi- 
osity expounder, in preference to those who 
were better acquainted with the localities, and 
at the risk of being dreadfiilly bothered^ as well 
as amused by his confusion of names, dates and 
places. 

Thus, although I gave little credit to his as- 
sertion of the lady having robbed Redmond 
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O'Hanlon, I determined to enquire into the 
foundation of his story, in the hope of being able 
to collect some anecdotes of this celebrated Rap- 
paree, whose exploits still furnished a theme of 
conversation in those districts of the North of 
Ireland, where he had flourished and maintain- 
ed his lawless and predatory sway, unbroken fqr 
many years. 

It was in the year 1779 that I heard the little 
anecdote which I am about to relate : I was then 
a young, and am now a very old man, yet the 
whole story, as well as the appearance and man- 
ner of the narrator, are all as fresh in my recol- 
lection, as if I had heard it only yesterday. 

On my way to the residence of Mrs Montgo- 
mery, I began to consider, that possibly this 
sick and infirm old lady might have been in her 
youth a beauty, and that it was of his heart, and 
not of his money, that she had plundered the 
great Rapparee. 

Following up this bright idea, I was able to in- 
troduce my question in a more flattering manner, 
than if I had appeared to understand Jem Mit- 
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chell's assertion in its literal meanii^. The old 
lady smiled — 

*' I am past the age of being flattered now, my 
good Sir/' sherepKed; '^ and will acknowledge 
freely, that the story of the robbery to which 
you allude (and of which I perceive you hare 
only heard a part) ib perfectly true, in its literal 
sense — and not in the metaphorical one in which 
you so politely wish to place it. I also observe," 
she added, on seeing me look surprised at this 
acknowledgement, '' that I must absolutely, in 
my own defence, tell you all — provided you pro- 
mise not to be wearied by the garrulity of an old 
woman, since I must enter into some account of 
my family, as well as of myself, at a period of 
nearly seventy years past — and I must also ac- 
knowledge that it is a story which I love to tell, 
and days to which it refreshes my heart to look 
back. 

" My &ther was a merchant of some consider- 
ation in the town of Dundalk, but lus taste coin- ' 
cided Ktde with his mercantile operations. He 
loved the country, its sports and amusements; 
and loving his children even more, my brothet 
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and I were in the habit from our earliest child- 
hood of l^following him in all his excursions^ 
mounted on our respectiye ponies. As we ad- 
vanced in age and strength^ we were supplied 
with horses of a larger size^ and higher spirit — 
before I was fifteen^ there was scarcely one to be 
found that I wa^ not equal to manage. My father 
delighted in my courage andactiyity^ and such 
was my passionate attachment to him^ my only 
surviving parent, that even if I had been by 
nature cowardly, I believe I should have endea- 
voured to assume the former qualification, in 
order to please him — ^my father — ^my dear, iny 
fond father — ^the days, the feelings of my youth 
return when I think on him — ^from that period 
when, first mounted on a shaggy, short-legged 
mountain pony, I tried, by pushing it to the 
utmost speed, to keep pace with his tall hunter; 
to some years later, when he loved to see m^ 
cross the country on a more higUy bred palfryj 
and seemed to take pride in my surpassing even 
my broker, in enterprise and daring. 

^^ Do not, however, imagine that my education 
was confined to the accomplisment of riding on 
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horseback^ or that I was masculine^ either in 
disposition or appearance. A slight and well- 
formed figure^ and^ (after the lapse of so many 
years I may surely venture to say,) a feir and 
pretty fiice, caused me to be generally consider- 
ed as the "Belle" of this part of the country ; 
and my &ther was hiinself well qualified to give 
OS instruction, both in literature, and all the 
lighter accomplishments. If an anxiety to im- 
prove had been all that was necessary towards 
acquirement, I ought to have become a paragon 
under Ins tuition — as it was, although my natu- 
ral abilities might not have been better, I cer- 
tainly profited more than my brother, because I 
had an infinitely greater desire to improve. 
Alexander was a wild and wilful boy, with (as it 
appeared to me) little of affection towards my 
fiither, and still less towards myself — as he grew 
up, this became more apparent, he was engaged 
by other associates, and I became my father's 
sole companion. 

" He had a country house, a small cottage by 
the sea-side, near Bosstrevor, where we spent 
the greatest part of our time ; and the oommer- 
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cial busmess in the town of Dnndalk was left 
almost entirely to be transacted by Alexander 
and the clerks. 

''About this period^ I sometrmes observed my 
father to appear uneasy and low-spirited ; and 
thinking that he found the country duU^ I exert- 
ed myself to entertain him ; singing and'playing 
on my guitar, and assuming a cheerfulness which 
I did not feel, for I fimded that his health, as 
well as his spirits, seemed declining. 

" I was then about sixteen — ^my brother, who 
was more than five years my senior, had latterly 
been entrusted with the principal part of the 
business, and my father lired entirely with me 
at Bosstrevor. 

"One morning, he received a letter, which ap- 
peared to give him considerable uneasiness ; and 
he told me that he must set off immediately for 
Dundalk, although he expected a large sum of 
money on that night, £rom a correspondent at 
Newry — ^however, since it was impossible for him 
to wait, that I must receive, and forward it to 
him instantly, by a faithful servant whom he 
could trust — and by sea — ^by our own boat, since 
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Xhe roads were so infested by a gang of robbers^ 
under the command and direction of a bold and 
dever captain^ Sedmond O'Hanlon by name^ 
no one could venture to send money on the high 
road^ without a military guard. 

f< f My ojirn Mary/ lie added^ kissing me 
fondly, ' young as you are, I have every depen- 
dence on your ability and affection — ^let this 
your first step in business, be conducted with 
care and attention — ^my credit, and perhaps my 
life, depends on my receiving this money safely, 
and with promptitude. Alas, my child, if Alex- 
ander had resembled you more — ^if he had even 
the half of your high principle and filial affection, 
I should not now be reduced to this strait.' 

^'He left me in a state of anxiety which I need 
not describe — ^but how was this increased, when, * 
an hour after his departure, a messenger arrived 
from our correspondent at Newry, stating, *that 
it was impossible to send the money at the ap- 
pointed time, since the military guard, necessary 
for its safe Convoy, had not arrived, and was not 
expected to arrive for three or four days — and 
that Bedmond O'Hanlon himself had been met 
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on the preceding nighty (by a traveller whom he 
robbed) on the road^ at a short distance from 
Newry.' 

*' My father's parting words rang in my ears; 
'his credit^ and perhaps his life, depended on 
his receiving the money at the appointed time-^ 
he had every confidence in my ability and affec- 
tion' — my heart swelled — ^I determined he 
should not be disappointed in the opinion which 
he entertained of me — and that I would save him 
at every hazard to myself. Force was out of the 
question : there were only an old woman and a 
servant boy at the cottage, and the village con- 
tained but a few old men, with the women and 
children — all the effective part of the male popu- 
lation at Bosstrevor being fishermen, and absent 
on their avocation — ^the trustworthy servant ap- 
pointed to convey the money was the comman- 
der of our little pleasure boat, then riding at 
anchor in the bay, waiting for the despatches. 

'^ Stratagem was then the only resource^— a few 
minutes' consideration served to form my plan, 
and to decide on the method of executing it. 

" I took the livery of our servant boy, who was 
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about my Height — ^it was not a very exact fit^ 
but that dbrcumstaiice was no objection^ for I 
wished to look as awkward and uncouth as pos- 
sible. Haying made my toilette^ and braided 
up my long light hair^ under afur cap of my bro- 
ther's^ I proceeded to the stable to choose a 
horse : the one which I selected as the properest 
to serve my purpose^ was an old brute of so 
vicious and untractable a temper^ that he always 
went by the pleasing soubriquet of *01d Nick.' 
His great age^ and consequent infirmities, had in 
some degree tamed his natural violence, so that 
it was possible for a good rider to keep in the 
saddle, provided always, that the steed was 
never contradicted in any way, either as to the 
road he chose to go, or the pace at which he 
was inclined to proceed — and this pace was (now 
at least) invariably the slowest walk possible — ^in 
this way, and with these precautions, the vete- 
ran fiend might be ridden without much danger 
of one's Hfe — ^but incase of a contest, or even the 
slightest difference of opinion between him and 
his rider, he was sure to come off the conqueror 
— ^and woe to the person who, either on foot, or 
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mounted on another horse^ approached within 
reach of his heels^ or his mouthy for he acted on 
the defensive in both methods with equal fiunlity . 

'' To mount him, also required consideration— 
I effected it thus; I desired the servant to dirow 
a small bundle of clover beside the horse, in 
such a manner, that in order to eat it at his ease, 
this amiable animal was obliged to turn with his 
flank to the manger, into which I climbed, and 
was thus enabled to drop on his back without 
opposition on his part. Then, as he was in the 
habit of drawing a cart to Newry on market 
days, I was sure of his proceeding in that direc- 
tion; and equally sure of his taking the road 
homewards when I was ready to return. 

'^ I set forth, then, on my strange, and for a 
young girl somewhat perilous expedition, with 
the most sanguine expectations of a favourable 
result. The slowness of my progress was, how- 
ever, dreadfuUy trying to the* patience of one 
who had been accustomed to ride at a very dif- 
ferent pace. Had the risk been only to my own 
personal safety, and not to that of delaying my 
journey on my father's business I should cer« 
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tainly have been strongly tempted to enter into 
a contest with this perverse brute; ,but the con- 
sideration that any attempt of that kind might 
probably prove 'the more haste, the worse 
speed,' deterred me ; besides, the distance was 
not great; I had the long summer's day before 
pie ; and the perfect conviction that the least at- 
tempt to accelerate my travelling pace would 
only have the effect of laying me on the road- 
ride, proved the most effectual curb to my im- 
patience ; since, though I cotdd have proceeded 
excellently without my nag — ^better, indeed, on 
foot than on his back, yet I had a purpose in 
view for which his assistance was indispensible. 

" This slow method of travelling was indeed 
rather im&vourable in another way. It gave 
me time to think, and to become exceedingly 
nervous — so that, although it was only what I 
had expected, and was prepared for, my heart 
sunk, and I trembled from head to foot, when, 
on a lonely part of the road I was aware of the 
approach of a handsome, well-dressed, and very 
gendemanUke- looking person, mounted on a 
splendid^ high-bred, dark chesnut horse, in the 
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finest possible condition^ and apparently fuU of 
spirit and yigour. 

" This rider I knew at once^ from desoiplion^ 
and at flie first glance^ to be that redoubted per- 
sonage wbom I expected to encounter — ^the well- 
known and too celebrated Bedmond O'Hanlon. 

"I touched my cap with the action of asenrani; 
when accosted by a gentleman; at the same time 
assuming a clownish and slouching air and car- 
riage — lie kept at a Utde distance^ on the oppo- 
site side of the road^ (for the hostile demonstra- 
tioiiB of my steed became very apparent,) and 
entered into conversation with me in a familiar 
and bantering manner. 

" * Well, my lad, where are you bound in such 
haste, mounted on that very handsome and spi- 
rited colt?' 

• '^ ^ Plaze yer honor,' I said, speaking with a 
strong brogue, * I am just going to Newry, 
about a little psjxticular business for my master.' 

" ' Your master,' be replied, * is, I presume, 
in no great hurry, from the manner in which he 
has mounted you?' 

*^ ^ Oh, yer honor,' I answered, ^ slow and 
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sure, m be bound I'm back afore nigbtfidl — 
that is fiettin' in case I ammint robbed on the 
way—* 

" ^ What! you are a&aid of robbers, then? — 
trvlj^ you are not in a very fit trim to get out 
of their way .^ 

" ^ Why, yer honor,* I replied, in a confident 
rial tone, ^ I wotdd'nt much mind — ^barrin' that 
I'm to bring back a sight of money in a bag 
from Newry/ 

" ' A hem — ^my pretty lad, as you are alone, 
and not particularly well mounted, I wotdd ad- 
vise you, as a friend, not to be so communica- 
tive to every person whom you may happen to 
meet.' 

^^ * Oh no, yer honor — I'm counted always a 
mighty 'cute lad entirely, or the master would'nt 
have so much depindince on me— an', except to 
a fine gentleman^ the likes iv yer honor, I would 
not let on a word to any Christian.' 

" He smiled. ' Thank you for your good opin- 
ion, my pretty boy — ^and, in return, I advise 
you to lose no time on the road, and not to be so 
ready to enter iato conversation with any one 
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else — come — move on — or it will be nearly dark 
before yon return.' 

^' With these words^ he turned his horse over a 
ditch by the road side^ and was out of sight in a 
few moments. 

''Thoughlknew well that we should too surely 
meet again ere long^ I could not avoid stopping 
to look with admiration at the fine action and 
figure of that noble steed — ^more striking, per- 
haps, from the contrast with the beast on which 
I had mounted myself — and then the rider — 
almost as fine an animal as the horse — ^I smiled 
to think how that graceful seat, and commanding 
haud, would be set at nought presently. 

^^Notwithstanding the slowness of my progress, 
I did at length reach Newry, and with great 
difficulty persuaded my &ther's correspondent 
to letmeiiave the money; — since he could not 
by any means comprehend the possibility of my 
being able to convey it in safety — ^it was only on 
explaining to him the absolute necessity of its 
reaching my father's hands at the stated time — ^it 
was only on my giving repeated details of my 
plan, and showing him the horse on whose pecu- 
liar qualifications I depended for my success. 
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that he could be induced to consent. The 
plodding and dull " tot and carry one" trades- 
man seemed roused to a state of excitement, 
such as I am convinced he had rarely ever ex- 
perienced, at the peril to which he believed I 
was likely to be exposed. The worthy man had 
daughters of his own; and, as he fully appreci- 
ated my attachment to my father, and conse- 
quent self-devotion, he was only the more anxi- 
ous for my safety. Nor should I ever have been 
able to persuade him, had it not been certain 
that, even in the event of my plan faiHng, and 
the money being lost, nothing of personal injury 
or insult was to be apprehended for me. Red- 
mond O'Hanlon, notwithstanding the slackness 
of his morality respecting the law of 'meum 
and tuum,' bore a high character in the country 
for his kind and generous conduct in many m- 
stances — ^he robbed only the wealthy — ^had fre- 
quently (like Robin Hood) been known to give 
to the poor a share of the spoil taken from the 
rich — ^and towards the fair and gentle sex he was 
quite chivalric, both in action and manner. 

" Changing about forty shilling's worth of the 
money into hal^ence, which, tied in an ostenta- 
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tious manner in a wallet at my saddle bow^ made 
a tolerably considerable appearance^ I concealed 
the remainder in a leathern pnrse^ roUed around 
my waist^ inside my belt^ which^ as I was re- 
markably slender^ helped to fill np my iQ-fitting 
and over-wide doublet. 

" Thus accoutred, I set forth on my retom — 
Old Nick marching homewards at a less reluct- 
ant pace than that in which he had proceeded in 
the former part of his journey. 

^^ At the same wild and solitary part of the road 
on which I had encountered him in the morning, 
I found, according to my expectation, my former 
trayelling companion awaiting iny arrival. I 
had screwed my courage to the utmost pitch — 
all, I well knew, depended on my self-possession 
at this trying moment. Bedmond began at first 
to converse with me in his former strain of half 
jest, half earnest, but I saw that he soon noticed 
my trepidation, which it was utterly impossible 
for me now entirely to conceal — ^and also, he 
seemed to observe that I was covertly trying to 
augment my horse's hostile intentions towards 
him, whenever he approached too near. 

" * Come, come, my fine boy,' he said, at last. 



J 
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'this will not do — we have been each endea- 
vouring to trick the other; but, 1 beKeve, the 
mask is now thrown off — I suspect you to be 
more cunning than foolish — ^but you must be 
aware^ that if the matter comes to a contest of 
strength between us, /must most undoubtedly 
be the conqueror — and, notwithstanding the vici- 
ous propensities of your nag, on which you ap- 
pear to place so much dependance, if once I 
come within your guard, you and that portly 
leathern bag which you carry before you will 
both be at my disposal — I would not willingly 
hart you, my pretty litde fellow — I like your 
countenance, and 1 know your fidelity to your 
trust — ^nevertheless, that bag must change own- 
ers — ' 

^' He dismounted from his horse as he spoke, 
threw the reins over the branch of a tree, and 
approached me with a very determined aspect. 
Now was my time. I was close beside a Hgh 
and tangled hedge, which no horse could possi- 
bly either leap or penetrate— -on the other side 
was a deep and muddy ditch. 

^^ I felt my courage and resolution rise as he 
drew near me with caution, in order to get 
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within the stroke of old Nick's Heels^ and to lay 
hold of the bridle — ^he had just apparently ac- 
complished his object — his hand was almost on 
the horse's neck^ when^ with all my force^ I flung 
the bag over the hedge^ into the muddy ditch 
on the other side^ sayings doggedly — 

" ' If you must have the money^ you shall at 
least have the trouble of seeking it.' 

" The robber stepped back^ looking at me with 
a ferocious air, and saying— 

*^ * We must quit scores for this, my boy — you 
have presumed too &r — ^no one shall with im- 
pxmity make a jest of Bedmond O'Hanlon — but 
I do not desire you to await my return,' he 
added, with a sort of sneer; 'I shall overtake 
you before you have proceeded very far.' 

*^ He scrambled up the steep bank wUlsthe was 
speaking, and pushed through the tangled and 
thorny hedge, with considerable difficulty and 
at much expense of blood, from simdry scratches 
on his face and hands. I heard him swearing 
and vowing vengeance. I waited till he was 
completely on the opposite side of the hedge, 
and up to his knees in the muddy ditch, groping 
for the bag — ^then, slipping from off my miser- 
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able nag^ I was^ with the assistance of the bank^ 
and my own natural activity^ (increased by the 
excitement of the drctimstances^) in a moment 
on the back of his gallant steed — and once so 
mounted^ I feared no pursuit — certainly not with 
the horse which I had left for him in exchange 
— I fled with all the speed of a powerful thorough 
bred horse^ leaving the rightful owner in undis- 
turbed possession of ^ Old Nick ' and a bag of 
hal^ence. 

^^ I heard him shouting and cursing after me ; 
and^ turning rounds I took off my fur cap and 
wared it in triumph — in this movement, my long 
fair hair fell down over my shoulders, and floated 
on the wind as I fled. Bedmond's oaths and 
maledictions ceased at this s%ht, which at once 
betrayed the sex of the person who had thus 
turned the tables on the most skil&l and experi- 
enced highwayman of his day. 

^^My tale draws near to its termination. I 
reached the sea-shore in safety; and, dressed as 
I was in my uncouth masculine habiliments, in- 
stantly embarked myself and money on board 
my father's pleasure boat; for I dared not, after 
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what had passed^ trust myself on any road^ or 
even remain in the neighbourhood. 

*^ I reached my &ther in time to relieve him 
from the embarrassment into which he had been 
plunged by my brother's folly and criminal ex- 
travagance — but on this subject I do not wish to 
dwell — ^it is foreign to my story. 

" The stolen horse we wotdd have willingly re- 
turned^ had the rightful owner ever come for- 
ward to claim him — ^we even made the attempt, 
by leaving him at night in a slightly fenced pad- 
dock — but he was never taken; from which I 
conclude that Redmond O'Hanlon had directed 
his gang not to take possession of the animal, 
which was otherwise too valuable a prize for 
these light-fingered gentry to have neglected. 
' I heard,' she added, with a smile, and some- 
thing like the shadow of a blush crossing her 
withered cheeks, ^ that the free-booter declared 
he cared not for the loss of the horse, if he could 
only have detained the young lady, for that a 
girl of so much beauty, spirit and determination, 
was the only fitting mate for Redmond O'Hanlon.* " 



CLARA. 
9 Hegenlr.— Cratu^Iatel^ from (fyt Aerman. 

*^ The moon rides high, the moon rides high. 

The hour is come at last. 
The clouds careering in the sky. 

Before the stormy blast. ■ 
That stormy blast it gives them chase. 

As it howls so wild and loud. 
While each one in passing the moon's pale face 

Seems a ghost wrapped in a shroud. 
Ghost after ghost, they are running a race, 

A shadowy, motley crowd. 
But the hour is come, the only hour 

I can dare to call my own. 
When I feel beyond the tyrant's power. 

Because I am alone — 
Alone, alone, in the cold midnight. 
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Alone in the damp churchyard^ 

Where the ghosts of the dead are my only guards 

As they flit in the pale moonlight. 
By my Other's grave does a spectre stand, 

A spectre so wan and so white^ 
Towards me it extends its skeleton hand. 

Through the misty dews of night. 
My fether's grave it is growing green — 

On my gallant fiither's grave 
Are the hemlock dark, and the nightnshade seen. 
And the stinging nettles wave — 
My father's daughter is a slave. 
In a tyrant conqueror's power. 
And she steals alone at the midnight hour 

To visit that dear-loved grave : 
Oh, Either beloved ! she obeys thy call — 

Thy Clara comes to thee. 
Can the disembodied indeed recall 
Past times — ^past loves ? On this earthly ball 

Does thy spirit disdain not to see. 
Of her thou hast lef^, the hopeless grie^ 
Of her who still mourns without relief. 

In a captive's bitter thrall." 
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Such was the plaint of a captiye maid. 

As she stood in the mournful cypress shade. 

And gazed on her father's grave : — 
On her father's grave, in the cold moonlight. 
There seemed slowly moving a spectre white. 

And a bony hand to wave. 
On that hand as it waved, in the doubtful gloom. 

She gazed in awe and dread : — 
" Thou callest me, &ther ; I come, I come ; 
In thy grave is thy Clara's only home. 

In thy cold grave her only bed." 

Then a low sepulchral voice arose 
From beside that weedy grave — 

From beside that grave where the hemlock grows. 

Where nettles bend as the night wind blows. 
And in dusky masses wave. 

That low sepulchral voice it spoke. 

And thus in awful murmurs broke 
On Clara's shuddering ear : — 

" Daughter, neglectful of the dead — 

Idler, what dost thou here ? 
Above thy father's honored head . 
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The foul and noisome weed is spread; 

No filial hand to dear 
The deadly nightshade from his bed — 
Hast thou left that task to the lonely poor. 
To her who begs from door to door^ ^ 
And mourns till she pan mourn no more. 

And whose withered eyes have not a tear 
On the hero's deserted grave to shed? 



» 



"Who art thou, dweller of the tomb?'* 

The startled maid replied ; 
" Wandering in darkless and in gloom. 

My father's grave beside — 
Whoe'er, or whatsoe'er thou art. 
Deeply thou wrongest Clara's heart. 
My father was a knight of £ime. 

Of valour, and of pride. 
And wedded to a princely bride. 

Who bore a regal name. 
I — ^heiress of a royal dower — 
Now — ^victim to a tyrant's power. 
Cannot command even one sad hour. 

To weed that lonely grave. 
For leave to speed the holy task 
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I deigned my tyrant lord to ask; — 

This the reply he gave : — 
' Hie to thy father's grave with speed. 
And gather there the stinging weed ; 
Hands more industrious than thine 
Might spin from thence a thread so fine. 

And weave a vesture', meet 
To make a wedding robe for thee. 
And also to compose for me 

A costly winding sheet. 
When thou dost this, thou shalt be free — 
By thy father's manes, this I swear. 
When thou can'st win these vestures rare. 

From the foul weeds on his head. 
Thou shalt a living husband have. 
Whilst I may from my foeman's grave 

Find clothing when I'm dead.' 

^* Alas ! I was a lady bom. 
Though now a serving maid forlorn, 

I cannot spin or weave-^ 
Useless a wedding-robe to me. 
My love is far o'er land and sea. 

And I a bonded slave — 
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Away, away on the far crusade 
He mourns for me a captive maid. 

And cannot set me free. 
Whoe'er thou art, reproach me not. 
Enough to bide my bitter lot. 
And live by all — save him — ^forgot." 

** Maiden !" the voice replied, " that lot 

Is bless'd compared to nunc : 
Yet can I do what thou canst not — 

Even weave that thread so fine. 
By which thy freedom may be bought ; — 
My own hard fate I cannot mend. 
Yet will I prove thy truest friend. 

And change the course of thine. 
I am a woman old and poor. 
Wandering for bread from door to door ; 
. I claim nor rank, nor birth— 
I loved thy father in my youth. 
Loved him with unexampled truth — 

Beyond all else on earth. 
A peasant girl, I knew too well 

Unfitting mate for such as he ; 

That love — I must not, dare not tell. 
Nor should he stoop to me. 
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I saw him wed another bride. 

Saw him for whom I could have died. 

Blest in another's charms. 
I saw him seek the battle field, 
FoUowed him, borne upon his shield,— 

He died within these arms. 
Maiden ! I saw thee borne away,i 

And made the victor's slave ; 
I saw thy &ther wrapt in clay, 

I sit beside his grave. 
Oh! then, fair Clara, tell me not 
That thine has been a cruel lot, 

'Tis bUss compared with mine. 
Thy lover lives — ^his truth is proved. 
He seeks for thee, still fondly loved. 

His faith is pledged to thine.'* 

The humbled Clara bent beliwre 

That woman lone and old. 
And ere that moumfiil tale was o*fer 

Sh6 wished her own untold. 
Oh ! what had youth and health to say 

To sorrow such as this ? 
Could she complain, who ever proved 

N 
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The consciouflness of being loyed-^ 
Why that alone was bliss. 

The lonely mourner by the clay 
Of hiTfi long loved in vain, 

Untired, unchanged from day to day. 

Wasting a weary life away, — 
This, this indeed was pain. 



PART SECOND. 

The haughty Baron, Clara's lord. 

Bade saddle his coal-black steed ; 
**^ The mom is fresh, the game abroad. 

Now a-htinting will I speed." 
The mom was fresh, the scent lay well. 

The dogs went gallantly on, 
TiU they came to a dark and gloomy dell. 

And there the scent was gone. 
There, near a litde lonely cell^, 

With Hchens all o'ergrown, 
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Where a woman^ withered, old and grey. 

Sat spinning upon a stone, — 
Who that woman was, no need to say ; 

But she was not alone. 
For beside her stood a gallant boy. 

Who gazed on the thread she spun. 
He gazed, and murmured in his joy, 

" Now the work it is almost done— 
The web is done, and the thread is spun. 

By which my Clara may be won." 






Hence, haggard witch!" cried the Baron then ; 
My hounds are all at £Eiult, ^ 
With thy cursed spells thou has filled the glen. 

And their instinct set at nought. 
Spoiling the sport both of dogs and men : 

Hence, haggard witch, by the devil bought. 
Thou and the work thine hands have wrought . 
What web is that so fine and white. 

Thy cankered fingers weave ? 
Thou hast robbed my household at dead of night 

I well and firmly believe ; 
For the thread of that vesture so white and fine 
Was not honestly come by in hands like thine." 
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'^Xo!*' said the woman^ '''tis notso: — 
From that lone graye which lies below^ 
Wliere tax^led weeds and nettles grow^ 

I drew the thread so fine : 
Your slaves and menials do not guard 
The produce of the damp dulrdiyard,*'— 

I may call these nettles mine — 
They grew on a breast belored by me. 
They are woyen to set his daughter firee. 
By promise and pledge of thine/' 

Then wrathful, the baron he turned away. 
Yet his dark cheek grew as pale as clay. 

And he bowed his haughty head; 
On his courser'd neck was that proud head bow*d. 
As shuddering he thought on the promise vuw'd. 

And the words he had rashly said — 
The oath he had rashly sworn aloud^ 
(To redeem his slaVe for It winding shroud) 

'' By the manes q£ the dead !" 

That night as the barcm sat at meat, 

On his high baronial chair. 
He cast down his eyes from his lofty seat, 
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And he there beheld with gesture meet, 

A gentle maiden fair, 
Laying an offering at his feet. 

Of raiment rich and rare. 
" Behold ! my wedding robe is spun. 

My lover waits for me : 
Behold ! thy winding sheet is done. 

And Clara may be free." 

The Tillage bells they ring merrily out. 
And the villagers answer with joyous shout, 

''A gallant young knight has come 
From the bloody wars of the fax crusade ; 
And the hand of his loved and lovely maid 

Will bless his return to his home." 

The village bells on the wedding day. 

How sweetly they float on the air ; 
How gay the procession, the bridegroom how gay ! 

The bride how surpassingly fiur. 
Merrily rung out each sounding bell — 

But a voice now bids them hold — 
A hurrying messenger speeds to tell 

How the baron is stiff and cold. 
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The lord of the soil^ he has breathed his last 
On thut joyous, festive hour; 

m 

The crimes and the breath of the t]rrant have 
past, 

On another devolves his power ; 
But the beUs must be changed from a merry peal 

To a doleful funeral tone, 
And the joyous shout for a mournful wail, 

The hired mourners moan. 
The baron's proud heart they must speed to lay 
Where 'tis dust to dust, and clay to day ; 
At the selfsame time were those vestures worn. 
And his funeral day was her bridal morn. 
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END. 
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